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“Come  back,  Et!’  shouted  Wild,  as  lie 
ran  down  the  bank.  The  girl  heard  him, 
and  quickly  reining  in  her  horse,  she 
turned  and  galloped  back.  The  baffled 
villains  fired  a  volley. 
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Young  Wild  West  Escaping  a  Cross-Fire 


OR, 


ARIETTA  AND  THE  FLAG  OF  TRUCE 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CAMP  IN  THE  GLEN 

I 

Camped  in  a  little  glen  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain¬ 
side,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arizona,  were  eight  persons. 
The  sun  had  set  and  the  shades  of  night  were  quickly  gath¬ 
ering. 

The  high  cliffs  that  reared  themselves  on  almost  every  hand 
looked  somber  and  ghostly,  while  here  and  there  a  bush  could 
be  seen  that  took  on  the  appearance  of  grim  sentinels  guarding 
the  silent  scene. 

Those  in  the  camp  did  not  notice  these  things  at  all.  They 
were  merry,  and  the  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  that  went  up 
told  plainly  that  they  were  not  given  to  studying  nature  on 
the  gloomy  side. 

Without  getting  descriptive,  or  going  into  detail,  we  will 
state  that  the  party  consisted  of  Young  Wild  West  and  the 
friends  who  traveled  with  him  on  his  long  horseback  rides 
in  search  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  law  and  order  had  not  thoroughly 
been  established  in  all  the  region  known  as  the  Wild  West, 
Young  Wild  West  was  the  recognized  Champion  Deadshot  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  the  ideal  Hero  of  the  American  boys. 

It  happened  that  Wild,  as  he  was  called  for  short,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  ride  down  as  far  as  the  Mexican  border,  and  as  we 
find  him  in  camp  the  distance  to  the  Mexican  line  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  hundred  miles. 

The  boy’s  two  reliable  partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout, 
and  Jim  Dart,  a  Wyoming  boy  of  about  his  own  age,  always 
agreed  with  anything  he  said,  so  there  was  never  the  least  bit 
of  an  argument  as  to  where  they  should  go. 

Wing  Wah,  the  Chinese  cook,  was  busy  preparing  the  supper, 
and  while  they  were  waiting  for  it  the  young  deadshot  and 
his  two  partners  walked  a  short  distance  out  of  the  glen  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  ravine. 

“Well,  it  don’t  look  much  as  though  we're  going  to  be  dis¬ 
turber]  to-night,  boys,”  Young  Wild  West  observed,  as  he 
nodded  to  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart. 

“I  reckon  not,  Wild,”  the  scout  answered,  quickly,  while 
Dart  remained  silent  and  looked  down  the  ravine.  “But  yer 
ca n't.  never  tell.  We  ain’t  seen  ther  least  sign  of  a  human 
bein’  all  day  long.  But  that’s  ’cause  we’ve  been  in  a  putty 
wild  part  of  ther  mountains,  I  s’pose.  When  we  struck  ther 
trail  an  hour  ago  I  thought  maybe  we  would  run  across  a 
minin’  camp,  or  maybe  a  ranch.  Sometimes  cattle  is  found 
up  in  these  hills,  an’  now  an’  then  a  man  what  don’t  know 
rr.u':h  about  ther  business  starts  a  ranch.” 

“just  below  here  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good  grazing  region, 
considering  that  we  are  in  Arizona,”  the  young  deadshot  ob¬ 


served,  as  he  pointed  to  the  south.  “It  isn’t  all  a  barren  waste 
that  it  makes  a  feller  almost  forgit  ther  rest  of  it.” 

“You  have  got  that  just  about  right,  Charlie,”  Jim  Dart 
observed,  with  a  laugh.  “But  surely  there  are  some  beautiful 
places  in  Arizona.” 

“Well,  this  ain’t  exactly  one  of  ’em,  though  some  folks 
might  call  it  mighty  fine  scenery  here,”  and  the  scout  swung 
his  hand  toward  the  cliffs  which  showed  up  in  the  deepening 
shadows. 

“What  are  you  folks  talking  about?”  and  just  then  Anna, 
Cheyenne  Charlie’s  wife,  came  from  behind  a  clump  of  rocks 
at  the  edge  of  the  glen  and  looked  at  them  smilingly  “I 
thought  I  heard  Charlie  talking  about  the  fine  scenery.” 

“That’s  all  right,  gal,”  the  scout  retorted,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  grinning  broadly.  “But  I  wasn’t  admirin’  it, 
though.  I  was  jest  sayin’  that  some  folks  would  call  it  that.” 

“Well,  they  would  be  perfectly  right  in  doing  so,  too,  I 
think.” 

“Most  likely  you’re  right,  gal.  You  know  more  about  sich 
things  than  I  do,  though  I  s’pose  I’ve  seen  more  scenery  than 
you  have.  But  I  never  paid  no  attention  ter  it,  so  what  good 
did  it  do  me?  What’s  ther  use  of  botherin’  your  head  about 
sich  things,  anyhow?  There’s  too  much  ter  do  in  this  world 
without  lookin’  at  things  that  don’t  amount  ter  nothin’.” 

“Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean.  You’re  so  much  like  Wild 
and  Jim  in  that  way  that  I  suppose  the  three  of  you  are  about 
even  up.  You’re  all  never  satisfied  unless  you  are  getting  into 
some  kind  of  danger.” 

At  this  juncture  two  young  girls  appeared  on  the  scene. 

They  were  Arietta  Murdock,  loung  Wild  West’s  golden¬ 
haired  sweetheart,  and  dark-eyed  Eloise  Gardner,  the  sweet¬ 
heart  of  Jim  Dart. 

“Quite  an  interesting  conversation,  I  must  say,”  Arietta  re¬ 
marked.  “Admiring  the  beauties  of  nature?  Well,  those 
rocky  cliffs  do  look  grand,  to  say  the  least.” 

“To  me  they  seem  forbidding  and  awesome,”  declared  Eloise, 
with  something  like  a  shiver.  “The  white  patches  of  rock 
that  are  to  be  seen  on  them  make  it  appear  as  though  ghosts 
inhabited  the  ravine.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  there  are  no  ghosts  here,”  Dart  hastened 
to  say,  as  he  stepped  to  her  side.  “You  are  still  very  timid, 
Eloise.  By  this  time  you  should  be  more  like  Arietta.  Anna 
is  fast  getting  that  way,  I  have  noticed.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it’s  my  nature  to  be  rather  timid,  Jim,” 
dnd  the  girl  laughed  lightly.  “But  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  I  have  learned  how  to  handle  a  rifle  pretty 
well,  and  I  can  shoot  good  with  a  gun,  too.” 

“How  does  that  strike  you?”  said  Young  Wild  West,  as  he 
stepped  to  them.  “Now  then,  I  reckon  you  won’t  accuse  Eloise 
of  being  timid  any  more.  You  know  what  she  did  when  we 
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v  »'re  hemmed  in  by  redskins  a  few  months  ago.  She  kept 
idght  on  firing,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  most  of  her  bullets 
tool,  effect,  too.  F.loise  is  all  right.  She  is  a  regular  Western 
girl  now,  even  if  she  was  not  born  and  bred  here.” 

‘‘if  that  i.s  the  case,  I  must  be  a  regular  Western  girl,  too, 
Wild,”  the  scout’s  wife  spoke  up,  with  a  laugh. 

“That’s  right,  Anna.  Though  you  are  married  and  some¬ 
what  older  than  Eloise  and  Arietta,  you  are  only  a  girl. 
Anyhow,  we  always  called  the  three  of  you  the  girls,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it,  too.” 

“Hvelybody  allee  samee  comee  to  suppee,”  a  voice  called 
out  close  at  hand.  ‘‘My  fool  blother  allee  samee  say  evely- 
thling  leddy  now.  Hip  hi!  Hoolay!  Me  velly  hungly,  and  me 
wontee  some  of  Misler  Charlie’s  bear-meat.” 

The  speaker  was  Hop  Wah,  who,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  was  called  Young  Wild  West’s  clever  Chinee,  because 
he  was  considerable  of  a  magician,  and  was  always  ready  to 
play  a  practical  joke. 

He  and  Wing  Wah  were  brothers,  but  they  were  entirely 
unlike  in  their  dispositions. 

The  cook  had  a  way  of  minding  his  own  business  and  re¬ 
maining  quiet,  while  Hop  was  always  looking  for  a  chance 
to  stir  things  up,  and  make  all  the  fun  he  could. 

There  was*  not  one  in  the  party  who  was  not  hungry  just 
then,  for  they  had  waited  until  sunset  before  going  into  camp. 

What  they  had  been  looking  for  was  water,  and  when  they 
found  it  in  the  glen  they  decided  to  go  no  further. 

It  certainly  was  not  only  a  cosy  place  to  camp  for  the  night, 
but  was  well  protected  in  case  of  an  attack  from  enemies. 

Young  Wild  West  and  nis  friends  had  plenty  of  enemies,  as 
might  be  supposed,  for  they  always  made  it  a  point  to  punish 
wrong-doers  and  assist  those  who  were  in  need  of  it. 

Of  course  they  made  many  friends,  too,  but  where  a  person 
makes  friends  he  generally  makes  enemies,  too. 

They  all  walked  back  to  the  camp. 

The  blazing  fire  shed  out  sufficient  light  for  them  all  to  see, 
but  in  addition  a  lantern  hung  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  overhead. 

The  two  tents,  which  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  were 
erected  close  under  the  cliff,  and  the  horses  were  tied  along 
the  bank  of  the  little  stream,  where  mesquite  grew  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  here  and  there  a  few  tufts  of  luxuriant  grass 
showed  themselves. 

This  was  all  good  fodder  for  the  animals,  and  they  were 
at  this  moment  making  the  best  of  it,  for  their  munching 
could  be  heard  distinctly. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  shot  a  young  hear  early  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  insisted  on  having  some  of  the  meat  broiled  for 
supper. 

With  a  few  partridges,  some  baked  potatoes  and  hot  corn 
muffins  and  coffee,  they  were  quite  likely  to  make  a  good 
meal. 

But  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were  always  pretty 
well  fed,  since  they  saw  to  it  every  time  they  came  to  a  town 
or  mining  camp  or  settlement  to  stock  up  with  what  they 
needed  in  the  way  of  provisions. 

All  but  the  two  Chinamen  were  good  shots,  so  it  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  they  would  keep  themselves  supplied 
with  game. 

The  cook  moved  about  swiftly  now,  and  passed  out  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  food  he  had  prepared  to  those  who  were  waiting 
for  it. 

Hop  was  supplied  last,  but  he  got  just  as  good  as  the  rest, 
and  then  Wing  filled  the  tin  cups  with  coffee  and  passed  them 
around. 

The  meal  proceeded,  the  girls  talking  merrily  and  every¬ 
one  quite  happy,  for  the  life  they  led  in  the  open  air  was 
bound  to  make  them  cheerful,  especially  when  they  had  all 
they  wanted  to  eat. 

By  the  time  the  supper  was  finished  the  fire  had  died  down 
bo  much  that  there  was  not  much  light  corning  from  it. 

“Hop,”  said  W’ild,  as  he  arose  to  his  feet,  “I  reckon  you  had* 
better  light  another  lantern.  It  makes  it  seem  more  pleasant 
to  have  plenty  of  light.” 

“Alice  light,  Misled  Wil.d,”  and  the  clever  Chinee  was  not 
long  in  doing  what  he  was  told. 

“Now  then,  I  reckon  we  will  ta*ke  it  easy  for  a  while,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  turn  in,”  the  young  deadshot  declared, 
as  ho  saf  down  upon  a  rock  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

While  the  boy  never  smoked  cigarettes,  he  occasionally  did 
try  a  cigar,  and  as  he  had  a  few  that  had  been  purchased  at 
the  last  mining  camp  they  had  stopped  at  he  passed  them  to 
Charlie  and  Jim. 

“Ale  likoe  smokee,  too,  so  be,  Misler  Wild,”  Hop  Wah  ob¬ 
served,  with  a  bland  smile,  as  he  stepped  up. 


“Well,  if  you  haven’t  got  such  a  thing  afl  a  cigar  on  your 
person  I  will  gladly  give  you  one,  Hop.  But  I  think  you  are 
generally  well  supplied.” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  no  wantee  you  cigar.  Me  gottee 
plenty,  so  be.  Me  gottee  some  me  makee  myself.  Ley  allee 
samee  gottee  plenty  powdee  in.  Makee  bigee  bang  when  some¬ 
body  smokee  lem.” 

“AVell,  you  can  smoke  one  of  them,  if  you  like.  We  don  t 
care  how  much  of  a  bang  it  makes.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  no  smokee  um  cigar  with 
powdee  in.  Me  gottee  nicee  Mexican  cigar.  Allee  samee  velly 
blackee  ** 

“Well,  you  kin  smoke  them  things,  if  you  like,  Hop,”  the 
scout  observed,  “but  I  ain’t  got  no  use  for  a  genuine  Mexican 
cigar.  These  what  we’ve  got  ter  pay  half  a  dollar  apiece  for 
sometimes  ain’t  nothin’  extra,  but  when  yer  git  one  of  them 
Mexican  cheroots  they’re  enough  ter  knock  yer  dowD.” 

The  Chinaman  produced  one  of  the  identical  cigars  the  scout 
spoke  of,  and  lighting  it  he  sat  down  near  them  and  began 
puffing  away  as  though  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

The  odoE  of  the  smoke  that  came  from  it  was  not  at  all 
bad,  though  rather  strong. 

But  Hop  was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  liked  strong  cigars,  and  he  also  had  a  great  fondness 
for  whisky,  which  he  invariably  called  tanglefoot. 

Another  failing  he  was  possessed  of  was  that  he  was  an 
inveterate  gambler,  and  that  he  would  always  cheat,  even 
though  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  doing  it. 

Of  course  he  won  considerable  money,  but  it  was  mostly 
from  card  sharps  who  picked  him  up  for  an  easy  victim. 

Being  a  sleight  of  nand  performer,  it  was  really  easy  for 
him  to  handle  a  pack  of  cards  the  wmy  he  liked,  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  best  of  the  card  sharps  stood  little  chance  with 
him  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  win. 

They  had  been  sitting  there  probably  ten  minutes  when 
suddenly  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  near  at  hand. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
“Charlie,  I  reckon  I  w^as  mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  would 
not  be  disturbed  to-night.  Someone  is  coming,  and  by  the 
sounds  I  should  say  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  the 
party.” 

“It  sounds  that  way,  Wild,”  the  scout  retorted,  as  he  stepped 
after  the  boy,  who  had  already  started  out  of  the  glen. 

As  they  walked  around  the  recks  that  almost  hid  their  camp 
from  the  view  of  anyone  who  might  be  passing  through  the 
ravine,  they  saw  the  outlines  of  a  party  of  horsemen  just  as 
they  came  to  a  halt. 

No  doubt  the  light  from  the  lantern  had  been  seen,  and 
the  strangers  were  curious  to  know  who  was  there. 

“Hello,  strangers!”  Young  Wild  West  called  out,  in  the  cool 
and  easy  way  he  was  famous  for.  “Surprised  to  find  some¬ 
body  here,  I  reckon.” 

“That’s  right,”  came  the  reply,  and  then  one  of  the  horse¬ 
men  rode  forward  and  met  our  hero  and  the  scout. 

Though  it  was  pretty  dark,  the  twTo  were  able  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  rider  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  ranchman 
or  cowboy. 

He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  a  broad  sombrero  was 
tipped  back  upon  his  head. 

But  they  saw  more  than  this,  for  as  he  moved  a  little 
closer  a  gun  was  disclosed  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  directly 
toward  them. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  and  walk  over  to  ther  right!”  came 
the  command. 

“Well,  stranger,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  our 
nands,  even  when  we  are  told  to  do  so.  WThat  do  you  mean, 
anyhow?”  the  young  deadshot  retorted,  quickly,  as  he  took  a 
step  toward  the  horseman. 

“It  may  be  that  I’ve  made  a  mistake,”  came  the  reply,  in 
a  hesitating  sort  of  way.  “Your  voice  don’t  sound  like  anyone 
I  know.  But  hold  up  your  hands,  jest  ther  same,  ’cause  we 
ain’t  runnin’  no  chances.” 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  boy  suddenly  reached  forth  with 
his  left  hand  and  caught  the  horseman  by  the  wrist. 

At  the  same  moment  he  drew  a  gun  with  his  right,  and 
pressed  the  muzzle  hard  against  his  breast. 

“Now  then,  my  friend,”  he  said,  coolly,  “I  reckon  you  had 
better  explain  yourself  right  away.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  have 
a  hole  through  you  before  you  know  it.” 

“Wow!”  exclaimed  the  horseman,  excitedly.  "Look  out, 
boys.  He  s  got  me  dead  ter  rights.” 

The  other  horsemen  had  halted  among  the  rocks  at  the 
edge  of  the  glen,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  thev  dared  not  fire 
lest  they  might  hit  their  leader. 

Don  t  get  excited,  any  of  you,  our  hero  said,  Quickly, 
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hardly  think  you  fellows  are  robbers,  though  by  the  way  this 
mao  acts  it  seems  that  we  are.  As  I  just  said  a  litle  while 
ago.  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  our  hands,  even 
when  we  are  told  to  do  so.  Now  then,  explain  yourself  in  a 
hurry.'* 

The  last  was  said  to  the  horseman  he  had  seized,  and  the 
muzzle  of  the  revolver  was  pushed  against  his  stomach  to 
emphasize  the  words. 

"It  must  be  a  mistake,”  the  man  said,  with  a  gasp  of  alarm. 
“Wo're  after  cattle  thieves.  There  was  three  of  ’em,  an’  we 
know  ’em  when  we  see  ’em,  too.  I  reckon  you  ain’t  one  of 
them,  young  feller,  ’cause  I  kin  see  you  ain’t  nothin’  more 
than  a  boy.” 

‘‘You  have  get  it  just  right  when  you  say  I  am  not  one  of 
the  cattle  thieves.  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  then  probably 
you  will  oe  satisfied.  I  am  Young  Wild  West,  and  the  man 
behind  me  is  Cheyenne  Charlie,-  one  of  my  partners.  The  rest 
of  my  friends  are  back  in  the  glen,  where  you  see  the  light.” 

“You  moan  ter  say  you’re  Young  Wild  West?”  cried  the  man, 
excitedly. 

"That's  right,  stranger.” 

“Well,  then,  I  reckon  we  have  made  a  big  mistake.  I  owe 
you  an  apology,  my  boy.  Jest  take  that  gun  away.  I’m  Scotty 
Jamieson,  an’  I  own  a  ranch  somethin’  like  fifteen  miles  to 
ther  south  of  here.  This  is  what  I  call  a  big  mistaite,  an’  I’m 
mighty  sorry  for  it.” 

Our  hero  had  met  so  many  bad  characters  that  he  was 
by  this  time  well  able  to  judge  a  man  by  the  way  he  spoke. 

He  was  satisfied  that  the  leader  of  the  horsemen  was  telling 
the  truth,  so  lie  quickly  drew7  back  his  revolver  and  released 
his  grip  upon  the  wrist  he  had  been  holding. 

“Come  on  where  it  is  light,  and  we’ll  talk  to  you,”  he  said. 

“Thank  you  for  ther  invitation.  I’ll  do  that  right  away. 
Boys,  it’s  all  right.  It's  Young  Wild  West,  ther  Champion 
Deadshot.  You  have  ail  heard  of  him,  an’  I  reckon  maybe 
some  of  yer  has  seen  him.” 

‘‘I  have,”  came  a  voice  from  behind,  and  then  one  of  the 
horsemen  crowded  his  way  to  the  front.  “I  seen  him  down 
in  Texas  less  than  a  year  ago.” 

“Hooray!”  cried  the  leader.  “This  is  what  I  call  mighty 
lucky.  Come  on.  boys,  we’ll  go  where  it’s  light,  an’  then  I 
reckon  we  might  be  able  ter  git  Young  Wild  West  ter  help 
us  ketch  ther  horse  thieves.  He’s  generally  in  that  line  of 
business  whenever  he  gits  ther  chance,  so  I’ve  heard.” 

Wild  and  Charlie  now7  led  the  way  back  to  the  camp. 

Jim  and  the  girls  were  kneeling  behind  the  rocks,  their 
rifles  in  their  hands,  which  told  plainly  that  they  were  ready 
to  fight. 

The  moment  he  saw  them  Scotty  Jamieson,  the  ranchman, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  shouted: 

“Three  cheers  for  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  friends,  boys! 
Let  yourselves  loose.” 

The  cheer  that  went  up  awoke  the  echoes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OUE  FEIENDS  AKE  IN  LUCK 


‘I  reckon  these  fellers  is  all  right,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
whispered  to  the  young  deadshot,  as  the  cheer  went  up. 

“I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Charlie,”  wras  the  reply. 
“I  am  a  little  interested  in  what  the  leader  said,  too.  They 
are  looking  for  cattle  thieves.  Perhaps  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  help  run  them  down.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  we  will,  an’  we’ll  do  it,  too,  an’  don’t 
yer  forgit  it.” 

As  Scotty  Jamieson  put  on  his  hat  after  he  was  done  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Wild  nodded  to  him  and  said: 

“Now  then,  Mr.  Jamieson,  I  reckon  it  will  be  in  order  to 
Introduce  you  to  the  girls.” 

“Please  ter  meet  ’em,  I’m  sure,”  was  the  reply,  and  the 
ranchman  bowed  awkwardlju 

The  boy  we nt  on  with  the  introduction,  calling  each  by  their 
name. 

Then  the  ranchman  named  over  the  cowboys,  who  numbered 
Beven. 

“These  is  al]  my  men,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  them  rather 
proudly.  “They’re  all  mighty  good  ones  at  their  business,  too, 
&n»  whenever  there’s  any  fightin’  ter  be  done  they  kin  be  de¬ 
pended  on  ter  do  it.  Some  time  this  mornin’  a  raid  was  made  j 
on  a.'  bunch  of  stray  cattle  what  belongs  ter  me,  an’  ther 
thieves  got.  away  with  about  a  dozen  of  ’em.  It  ain’t  ther 
Lrul  time  it’s  happened,  an’  I  ain’t  ther  only  ono  as  haa  aul- 


fered  sich  a  loss  in  ther  last  few  months.  There’s  a  gang 
of  rascals  workin’  around  here,  an’  we  happen  ter  know  two 
or  three  of  ’em.  As  soon  as  we  found  out  that  ther  cattle  had 
been  took  we  struck  out  ter  find  ther  thieves.  Late  this  after¬ 
noon,  while  we  was  followin’  a  fresh  trail,  we  sighted  three 
of  ther  rascals.  One  of  ’em  was  Mike  Jager,  a  galoot  what’s 
never  been  knowed  ter  do  any  work,  an’  who  has  a  hard  repu¬ 
tation.  He  come  from  one  of  ther  minin’  camps,  an’  has  been 
hangin’  around  these  parts,  stayin’  in  one  place  or  another, 
for  about  six  months.  I  s’pose  he’s  ther  leader  of  ther  gang. 
Ther  two  he  had  with  him  was  a  darky  called  Black  Pete,  an’ 
a  feller  named  Locke.  All  of  us  knows  ’em  by  sight,  an’  it 
was  easy  for  us  ter  see  who  they  was,  though  we  wasn’t  very 
close  ter  ’em.  We  follered  ther  trail  till  we  struck  a  ravine 
here,  an’  when  we  seen  ther  light  we  thought  sartin  we  had 
run’  em  down.  That’s  why  I  acted  ther  way  I  did  when  we 
met  you.” 

“Well,  I  could  tell  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  the  moment 
I  heard  you  talk,  Mr.  Jamieson,”  the  young  deadshot  replied. 
“But  still  I  had  to  show  you  that  we  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  holding  up  our  hands,  in  order  to  do  so.  Of  course  I  won’t 
say  I  never  did  such  a  thing,  but  under  such  circumstances  it 
wrasn’t  necessary.  I  reckon  you  found  that  much  out.” 

“I  sartinly  did,  Young  Wild  West,”  and  the  ranchman  looked 
at  him  and  nodded  his  head  admiringly.  “You  got  ther  drop 
on  me  in  a  jiffy.  My!  but  what  a  grip  you  have  got.  I  thought 
you  was  goin’  ter  break  my  wrist,  but  when  I  felt  ther  muzzle 
of  your  gun  pokin’  ag’in  my  stomach  I  thought  it  was  all  up 
with  me.  I  knowed  you  wasn’t  one  of  ther  three  we  was 
lookin’  for,  but  I  thought  you  was  jest  as  bad,  if  not  worse.” 

“You  know  putty  well  that  there  ain’t  nothin’  bad  about  us, 
I  reckon,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up,  with  a  grin.  “You 
said  somethin’  about  gittin’  us  ter  help  yer  run  down  ther 
cattle  thieves.  We’ll  only  be  too  glad  ter  help  yer,  I’m  sartin, 
but  Wild  is  ther  one  ter  talk  to  about  that.  He’s  ther  boss 
of  our  party,  an’  w7hat  he  says  is  law.” 

“Well,  if  you  folks  is  ther  means  of  ketekin’  ther  cattle 
thieves  for  us,  I  reckon  I’ll  make  it  all  right  with  yer.  It 
sartinly  is  worth  somethin’  ter  me  to  clean  out  this  gang, 
an’  I  know  there’s  other  ranchmen  within  fifty  miles  of  here 
who  would  be  mighty  glad  ter  chip  in  a  few  dollars  in  ther* 
way  of  a  reward.” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  any  reward,  Mr.  Jamieson,” 
our  hero  declared.  “We  are  not  looking  for  anything  of  that 
kind.  You  see,  the  way  it  is  with  us  is  that  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  such  people  as  you  are.  We  are 
never  better  satisfied  than  when  we  are  on  the  trail  of  wrong¬ 
doers,  and  that  is  why  we  have  made  so  many  enemies.” 

“An’  so  many  friends,  too,  I  s’pose,”  the  ranchman  chuckled. 

“Well,  it’s  very  nice  to  make  friends,  of  course.” 

“You  kin  count  me  as  one  of  ’em,  an’  a  true  one,  too,  even 
though  yer  don’t  ketch  ther  cattle  thieves  for  us.” 

“Thank  you'  for  saying  that,  Mr.  Jamieson.  Now  then,  I 
suppose  your  horses  are  pretty  well  tired  out,  so  you  may  as 
well  make  up  your  minds  to  stop  right  here  with  us  until 
morning.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  search  for  the  cattle  thieves 
in  the  darkness.” 

“Well,”  and  the  ranchman  shook  his  head  and  looked  at 
the  cowboys  with  him,  “our  horses  is  putty  w7ell  tired  out,  an’ 
no  mistake.  But  it’s  only  fifteen  miles  to  ther  ranch,  an’  I 
s’pose  we  had  better  go  on.  My  wife  an’  daughter  Nell  will 
be  worryin’  about  me  if  we  stay  out  all  night.  But  why  can’t 
you  go  with  us?” 

“Well,  that  wouldn’t  be  hardly  the  thing  to  do  now,  since 
we  have  settled  down  so  comfortably.  I  reckon  we  will  stay 
here,  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  go  on  home  we  will  ride 
over  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  meet  you.  Then  we 
v/ill  see  what  can  be  done  toward  finding  the  cattle  thieves. 
The  chances  are  that  they  are  not  a  great  distance  from  your 
ranch.”  , 

“No,  it  ain’t  likely  they’ve  gone  very  far.  I  think  I  know 
about  where  they  git  rid  of  ther  cattle  they  steal,  anyhow. 
I’ve  got  my  suspicions  of  a  feller  named  Robinson.  He  sells 
more  cattle  than  any  other  ranchman  in  these  parts,  an’  yet 
he  don’t  raise  as  many  as  ther  rest  of  us  do.  That  sorter 
looks  suspicious,  don’t  it?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  it  did.  But  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
pick  out  .your  cattle  by  the  brand  you  have  on  them.” 

“Well,  that  would  be  easy  enough  ter  do,  hut  how  are  you 
goin’  ter  pick  ’em  out  when  you  can’t  find  ’em?  Me  an'  two 
or  three  others  has  been  over  to  Robinson's  ranch  three  or 
four  times  lookin’  for  cattle  that’s  missln’,  but  we  ain't  never 
been  able  ter  find  any  of  ’em  there.  It  sorter  seems  as  though 
he  must  have  a  place  ter  hide  ther  stolen  ones  he  gits,  if  he 
really  la  a  man  of  that  kind.” 
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Wild  and  his  friends  were  not  a  little  interested,  especially 
when  they  heard  about  the  man  called  Robinson,  who  might 
have  a  way  of  selling  stolen  cattle. 

What  they  liked  was  adventure,  with  a  smack  of  mystery 
connected  with  it,  and  if  the  ranchman  was  correct  in  what 
he  said,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  gratified  in  this  respect. 

“Well,”  said  the  young  deadshot,  after  a  pause,  “if  you  are 
bent  on  going  back  to  the  ranch,  why  do  so.  We  will  set  out 
at  daylight,  and  it  won’t  take  us  long  to  ride  the  fifteen  miles, 
though  we  can’t  go  so  very  fast  with  a  couple  of  loaded  pack- 
horses.  But  we  will  be  there  not  long  after  sunrise,  you  can 
bet.” 

“Good!  We’ll  be  waitin’  for  yer.  I’re  only  got  four  more 
men  workin’  for  me  jest  now,  an’  they’re  out  on  ther  range 
somewhere.  My  wife  an’  daughter  Nell  is  home  alone,  an’ 
though  both  of  ’em  knows  how  to  handle  shootin’  irons,  they 
won’t  feel  jest  comfortable  if  they  have  ter  put  in  ther  night 
without  me  bein’  there.” 

The  cowboys’  horses  had  rested  somewhat  by  this  time, 
so  after  a  little  further  conversation,  and  oeing  reassured 
that  our  friends  wrould  ride  to  the  ranch  without  fail  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  Jamieson  gave  the  word  to  leave. 

The  cowboys  broke  into  another  cheer  as  they  rode  out  of 
the  glen,  and  then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  through  the 
ravine. 

As  the  sounds  gradually  died  out  our  hero  turned  to  his 
companions  and  said: 

“Well,  I  reckon  we  have  fallen  into  something  that  will 
prove  a  little  interesting  before  we  get  through.  I’m  mighty 
glad  of  it,  too.” 

“So  am  I,  Wild,”  the  scout  declared,  nodding  his  head  ap¬ 
provingly.  “Cattle  thieves  is  our  meat  this  time,  an’  you  kin 
bet  we’re  goin’  ter  git  ’em.” 

“I  am  very  glad  there  is  a  ranch  so  close  by,”  Anna  spoke 
up.  “I  always  like  to  meet  those  of  our  own  sex,  and  Mr. 
Jamieson  says  he  has  a  wife  and  daughter.  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  able  to  put  in  a  pleasant  time  of  it  while  you  are 
hunting  the  cattle  thieves.” 

“Quite  likely,  gal.  You  kin  let  your  jaw  run  for  fair  when 
you  git  hold  of  someone  ter  talk  to  what  likes  ter  hear  it. 
Y/immen-folks  generally  chatters  like  a  lot  of  magpies  when 
they  git  together.  You’ll  have  a  good  time,  all  right,  I’ll  bet.” 

“Well,  I  may  be  pretty  good  at  talking,  Charlie,”  his  wife 
retorted,  good-naturedly,  “but  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  yet 
been  compelled  to  give  you  a  real  lecture.  You  have  done 
pretty  well  since  we  were  married,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of 
you  for  it.” 

“Good!  That’s  ther  way  ter  talk!  Do  you  think  you’ll  be 
able  ter  say  that  when  you  have  been  married  two  or  three 
years,  Wild?” 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  say,”  the  young  deadshot  re¬ 
torted,  making  out  that  he  was  very  grave.  “No  one  knows 
just  what  will  happen.  But  I  am  not  married  yet,  Charlie, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I  won’t  be  until  I  get  old  enough." 

They  talked  along  in  a  joking  strain  for  probably  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  ranchmen  and  his  cowboys  took  their  de¬ 
parture. 

“Then,  much  to  their  surprise,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded 
for  the  second  time  since  darkness  had  set  in. 

“They’re  coming  bad-:,  I  think,  Wild,”  Jim  Dart  observed, 
as  he  started  to  his  feet  and  made  his  way  out  of  the  glen. 

The  young  deadshot  and  the  scout  followed  him,  both  think¬ 
ing  that  Jim  was  correct  in  what  he  said. 

They  had  just  about  time  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks 
that  were  grouped  about  in  irregular  fashion  when  three 
horsemen  appeared  through  the  darkness. 

They  came  to  a  halt  a  short  distance  away,  and  dismount¬ 
ing,  threw  the  bridle-reins  over  their  horses’  heads  and  then 
began  stealing  straight  toward  the  spot  where  Wild  and  his 
partners  were  concealed.  t 

The  young  deadshot  nudged  his  companions  to  remain  silent, 
and  then  all  three  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

The  three  men  paused  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  peered 
over  the  rocks  toward  ttie  camp. 

Though  they  could  see  the  light  that  came  from  the  lantern, 
they  were  not  able  to  discern  the  tents  or  anyone  sitting 
there. 

The  rocks  and  bushes  were  in  the  way. 

“It  must  be  that  Scotty  Jamieson  has  gone  into  camp  here, 
boys,”  one  of  the  men  said,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  but 
quite  loud  enough  for  our  friends  to  hear.  “I  reckon  he  got 
tired  lookin’  for  us.  But  they  was  hot  on  our  trail,  all  right.” 

Wild  and  his  partners  knew  now  for  a  certainty  that  the 
trreo  men  were  the  cattle  thieves  the  ranchman  and  his  cow¬ 
boy*  had  been  pursuing. 


But  they  remained  perfectly  silent  and  listened. 

“Of  course  it’s  them,”  one  of  the  men  with  him  answered. 
“Who  else  could  it  be?  There  ain’t  many  folks  travelin'  this 
way  after  dark.” 

“Dat’s  right,  boss,”  the  third  man  in  the  party  observed. 
“What  are  you  goin’  to  do  now?” 

“Find  out  for  sure  whether  it’s  them  or  not,  of  course.” 

“Dat’s  it.  One  of  us  kin  creep  up  an’  have  a  look  from 
behind  de  rocks.” 

“You’ll  be  ther  one  ter  do  that,  Pete,”  the  other  man  de¬ 
clared.  “You’re  so  black  they  won’t  be  able  ter  see  you  if 
your  face  happens  ter  show. ' 

“All  right.  I  ain’t  afraid,”  and  so  saying  the  negro,  for  our 
friends  were  now  certain  it  was  one,  started  to  creep  directly 
toward  the  rocks  they  were  crouching  behind. 

Wild  was  ready  for  business  now. 

Though  he  had  not  expected  to  he  able  to  catch  the  cattle 
thieves  so  scon,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  capture  the  three 
without  delay,  and  then  look  after  the  rest,  who  must  have 
taken  the  stolen  cattle  somewhere. 

He  touched  his  companions  softly  with  his  left  hand,  and 
then  with  a  nod  of  his  head  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  leaped 
before  the  astonished  trio. 

“Hands  up!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  ringing  tone  of  voice.  “We 
have  got  you  dead  to  rights.” 

“Hold  on  dar!”  the  darky  cried,  in  alarm,  for  he  was  within 
a  yard  of  the  boy,  and  one  of  the  revolvers  Wild  held  in  his 
hand  almost  touched  his  ebony  face. 

“Up  with  your  hands!” 

The  man  obeyed  instantly,  and  as  Charlie  and  Jim  ran  up 
to  the  other  two  they  followed  suit. 

“So  you  wanted  to  see  if  Ranchman  Jamieson  and  his  men 
were  camped  here,  did  you?”  cur  hero  said,  with  a  laugh. 
“Well,  they  are  not.  But  we  are  here,  just  the  same.  We  know 
all  about  you,  and  we  have  got  you.  I  reckon  there  is  a  jail 
waiting  for  you  fellows  somewhere,  and  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  you  are  in  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about,  young  feller!”  the 
leader  exclaimed,  affecting  surprise,  for  he  had  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  surprise  that  had  been  given  him. 

“Don’t  go  to  telling  any  lies  aoout  it,”  Wild  retorted,  quick¬ 
ly.  “I  just  told  you  that  we  knew  all  about  you.  You  are 
Mike  Jager,  and  you  are  wanted  for  steling  cattle.  Keep 
your  hands  right  above  your  head,  and  don’t  dare  to  lower 

them,  for  if  you  do  I  will  shoot  you  dead  in  your  tracks.  Now 

then.  Jim,  just  take  their  hardware  from  them." 

“Right  you  are,  Wild,”  Dart  exclaimed,  and  he  thrust  his 
revolver  back  into  his  belt  and  quicuely  relieved  the  three 
villains  of  their  weapons. 

They  were  armed  quite  heavily,  for  each  of  them  had  a 
brace  of  heavy  revolvers  and  a  keen-edged  hunting  knife, 
while  their  supply  of  cartridges  was  quite  enough  to  stand 
a  long  siege. 

Without  being  told  wrhat  to  do,  Jim  produced  a  hank  of 
twine  from  one  of  his  pockets,  and  with  deft  fingers  he 
quickly  tied  the  wrists  of  the  three  villains  squarely  together. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  finished.  “I  reckon 
if  you  break  those  cords  you  ought  to  get  away.” 

As  their  hands  were  behind  them  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  them  to  their  mouths  so  they  might  use  their  teeth,  and 
utterly  helpless,  the  three  now  began  pleading  with  their 
captors. 

But  Wild  quickly  cut  them  short  in  this  by  saying: 

“Shut  up!  I  don’t  like  to  hear  such  villains  as  you  begging 
for  mercy.  Ranchman  Jamieson  was  here  not  long  ago,  and 
he  told  us  all  about  you.  That  is  quite  enough  to  make  us 
hold  you  and  see  to  it  that  you  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  authorities.  You  have  been  carrying  on  your  trade  of 
cattle  stealing  for  some  time,  so  I  understand,  but  you  can 
bet  all  you’re  worth  that  you  will  never  steal  another  steer. 
Come  on,  now,  so  we  can  have  a  good  look  at  you.  We  will 
hold  you  here  until  morning,  and  then  we’ll  ride  over  to 
Jamieson’s  ranch  with  you.” 

They  each  took  charge  of  a  prisoner  and  marched  them 
back  into  the  glen. 

The  girls  and  the  Chinamen  were  waiting  for  them,  for 
they  had  heard  the  voices  and  knew  that  Wild  and  his  Part¬ 
ners  had  effected  a  capture. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Arietta,  when  she  saw  the  faces  of  the 
trio,  “the  very  villains  the  ranchman  was  pursuing,  eh  Wild"** 

“That's  right,  Et,“  was  the  reply.  “They  came  along  this 
way,  and  seeing  our  light  they  thought  Jamieson  and  his  cow 
boys  had  camped  here  for  the  night.  But  thev  made  a  mlV 
take,  I  reckon,  and  it’s  all  the  better  for  us.  I  am  a  litti > 
sorry  that  we  are  making  such  rapid  headway  in  cfcanlni 
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up  the  cattle  thieves.  But  we  will  have  enough  to  do,  for 
we  will  make  a  call  at  Robinson’s  ranch  to-morrow  and  try 
and  find  out  what  he  does  with  the  stolen  cattle  after  they 
are  taken  to  him.” 

The  leader  of  the  cattle  thieves  winced  when  he  heard  this. 

“Who  told  you  that  Robinson  took  ther  cattle  what  was 
stole?”  he  asked,  as  though  he  was  unable  to  refrain-  from 
putting  the  question. 

“Never  mind  who  told  us.  We  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Mike 
Jager.  You  have  been  having  everything  your  own  way  for 
the  past  few  months,  but  you  have  run  against  a  snag  this 
time  that  will  be  the  undoing  of  you.” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  use  in  me  sayin’  nothing,  so  if  you 
kin  prove  that  we’re  cattle  thieves,  why  go  ahead  an’  do  it.” 

“We  will  do  that  soon  enough.  You  just  sit  down  with  your 
back  to  this  tree  now.  Hop,  just  help  him.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  the  Chinaman,  who  was 
ready  to  do  anything  he  was  told,  caught  hold  of  the  man 
by  the  shoulders  and  forced  him  to  the  ground,  so  his  back 
rested  against  the  tree  the  boy  had  spoken  of. 

“Put  the  other  fellows  there,  too,  Hop.  Then  we  will  tie 
them  there  so  they  can’t  get  away  from  the  tree.” 

The  Chinaman  was  not  long  in  doing  this,  and  then  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  came  forward  with  a  lariat,  which  he  wound 
rather  tightly  about  them,  and  knotted  it  securely. 

It  was  anything  but  a  comfortable  position  the  three  pris¬ 
oners  were  placed  in. 

But  our  friends  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to  loosen 
their  hands. 

If  the  ropes  cut  into  their  wrists  they  must  suffer  the  pain 
that  came  from  it,  that  was  all. 

The  tree  was  probably  twenty  feet  from  the  two  tents,  but 
it  was  the  only  available  place  to  tie  them,  and  as  the  usual 
watch  was  to  be  kept  during  the  night  there  was  little  danger 
of  them  escaping. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  THREE  PRISONERS  ESCAPE 

Jim  Dart,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to  go  on  watch  for  the 
night,  and  when  the  rest  had  all  sought  the  tents  he  took 
up  a  position  from  which  he  could  watch  the  three  men  who 
were  tied  to  the  tree. 

He  could  hear  them  conversing  in  low  tones,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  about  fifteen  minutes  he  arose  and  walked  over 
to  them,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  were  all  right. 

“Young  feller,”  said  the  leader,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  upon 
the  boy,  “it’ll  be  worth  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  yer  if 
you  fix  it  so  we  kin  git  loose.  Young  Wild  West  needn’t 
know  that  yer  done  it.” 

“You  make  a  mistake  if  you  think  you  can  bribe  me,”  Jim 
retorted,  quickly.  “Don’t  waste  your  words,  but  take  your 
medicine  and  swallow  it  quietly.” 

“All  right.  Ther  time  will  come  when  you’ll  be  sorry  for 
not  doin’  as  we  want  yer.  Don’t  think  that  v/e’re  goin’  ter  be 
sent  to  prison  or  hanged,  ’cause  we  ain’t.  We’ll  git  out  of  this 
scrape  all  right,  an’  then  if  we  don’t  make  it  hot  for  you  folks 
my  name  ain’t  Mike  Jager.” 

“Go  ahead  and  make  all  the  threats  you  like,  but  be  careful 
that  you  don’t  talk  too  loud,  so  you  will  awaken  those  who 
are  asleep.” 

Jager  said  no  more  after  this,  and  when  Jim  had  walked 
completely  around  them  he  went  and  sat  down  again. 

An  hour  slipped  by. 

At  regular  intervals  Jim  had  taken  a  look  at  the  prisoners 
and  once  again  he  sat  down  upon  the  rock  and  rested  his 
rifle  across  his  knees. 

But  he  had  not  been  sitting  there  but  a  few  seconds  when 
he  heard  a  sound  that  greatly  resembled  a  footfall  to  the 
right. 

He  listened  to  hear  it  repeated,  but  it  was  not,  and  then 
he  decided  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken. 

But  the  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  should  make  a  search,  so  he  arose  and,  pass¬ 
ing  close  to  the  prisoners,  he  walked  stealthily  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes  in  the  direction  he  had  heard  the  sound. 

The  boy  was  scarcely  twenty  feet  from  the  tree  when  the  \ 
three  men  suddenly  arose  to  their  feet  and  started  off  toward  ! 
the  ravine. 

Not  a  particle  of  noise  did  they  make,  and  soon  they  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

Jim  remained  away  perhaps  five  minutes,  and  when  he  came 

back,  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been  a  stone  that  had  become  ; 


loosened  and  rolled  down  the  bank  somewhere,  he  went 
straight  to  the  tree. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  notice  that  the  prisoners 
were  no  longer  there  until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  it. 

Then  it  was  that  he  gave  a  violent  start. 

The  sound  he  had  heard  meant  something,  after  all. 

He  ran  to  the  tree  and  picked  up  some  pieces  of  the  lariat 
that  had  held  the  prisoners  secured. 

That  they  could  not  escape  without  aid  from  the  outside, 
the  boy  well  knew,  and  quickly  recovering  from  his  surprise 
he  ran  to  the  tent  and,  seizing  Wild  by  the  ankles,  called  out, 
softly: 

“Wake  up!  The  villains  have  escaped!” 

This  was  quite  enough  to  arouse  both  Young  Wild  West 
and  the  scout. 

The  former  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  jiffy. 

“What’s  that  you  say,  Jim?”  he  asked,  hurriedly. 

“They  tricked  me,  Wild,”  was  the  reply.  “It’s  too  bad,  and 
I  can’t  make  any  excuses.” 

“How  in  thifnder  could  they  have  got  away  without  some¬ 
one  cuttin’  ’em  loose?”  the  scout  asked,  as  he  dashed  out. 

Wild  seized  the  lantern,  which  had  been  turned  down  low, 
and  making  it  brighter,  he  hurried  to  the  tree. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  severed  pieces  of 
rope.  “Someone  sneaked  up  in  the  darkness  and  cut  them 
loose,  Jim.  But  how  could  they  get  away  right  before  your 
eyes?  You  were  right  here  all  the  time,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  I  wasn’t  right  here  all  the  time,  Wild.  I  heard  a  sound 
off  to  the  right  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  footstep.  I  listened 
to  hear  it  repeated,  but  it  was  not.  But  I  got  it  in  my  head 
that  there  was  someone  sneaking  about,  so  after  I  saw  that 
the  prisoners  were  all  right  I  went  over  there  and  looked 
around.  When  I  came  back  the  prisoners  were  gone.” 

“I  understand  it  all!”  the  young  deadshot  exclaimed.  “The 
sound  you  heard  was  made  purposely  to  draw  your  attention 
that  way,  while  someone  did  the  work.  Quite  a  clever  piece 
of  business.  Well,  it’s  all  right.  I  don’t  blame  you  any.  They 
have  got  away,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  They  won’t  go 
very  far,  though,  for  they  are  just  the  sort  of  men  to  look 
for  revenge.  I  have  met  so  many  of  their  kind  that  I  can  tell 
that  easily  enough.” 

The  horses  belonging  to  the  escaped  rascals  were  still  there, 
which  showed  that  they  did  nbt  think  it  advisable  to  run 
the  risk  of  taking  them  with  them. 

But  no  doubt  those  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  had  sup¬ 
plied  horses  for  them  to  get  away  with. 

Wild  and  his  partners  made  a  search  of  the  vicinity  with 
the  lantern,  but  of  course  they  found  no  signs  of  the  rascals. 

“Well,  they  left  their  horses  here  as  well  as  their  guns  and 
knives,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  he  came  back  and  set 
the  lantern  watch  until  morning,  for  they  may  come  back 
and  try  to  down  us.” 

Jim  then  told  how  the  leader  had  made  his  threats,  after 
declaring  that  he  and  his  companions  would  not  be  sent  to 
prison  cr  hanged. 

“Just  about  like  him,”  our  hero  said,  shaking  his  head. 
“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.  I  think  we  were  getting  along 
a  litle  too  fast,  anyhow.  If  we  had  held  the  leader  and  the 
other  two,  who  are  no  doubt  about  the  worst  in  the  gang, 
there  wouldn’t  have  been  so  much  for  us  to  do.  Now  then, 
we  have  got  to  get  the  whole  lot  of  them,  and  see  to  Robinson, 
the  ranchman,  as  well.” 

The  girls  had  heard  them  moving  about,  and  they  soon 
came  out  of  the  tent  and  wanted  to  know  what  had  happened. 

When  they  learned  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped  they 
were  greatly  surprised,  but  Wild  took  it  so  lightly  that  they 
soon  got  over  it,  and  wrent  back  to  their  tent. 

A  strict  watch  was  kept  for  the  balance  of  the  night,  but 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  them,  and  shortly  before  day¬ 
light  Wild  routed  the  two  Chinamen  out  and  set  them  at 
work. 

Hop  proceeded  to  load  the  pack-horses,  while  Wing  pre¬ 
pared  a  hasty  breakfast. 

It  was  just  getting  daylight  when  they  started  to  eat  the 
morning  meal,  and  by  the  time  they  had  finished  objects 
could  be  discerned  at  quite  a  distance. 

Hop  assisted  his  brother  to  pack  away  the  rest  of  the  things, 
and  then  all  hands  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the  glen  into  the 
ravine. 

Here  and  there  the  ground  w'as  pretty  soft,  and  the  fresh 
print  of  horses’  hoofs  could  be  seen. 

“They  went  this  way,  boys,”  our  hero  said  to  his  partners, 
as  he  dismounted  once  and  made  a  close  examination  of  the 
ground.  “Well,  that’s  all  right.  We  are  going  this  way,  too. 
We  will  ride  straight  to  the  ranch,  and  then  we’ll  get  Jamieson 
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anil  some  of  his  cowboys  to  go  over  to  Robinson’s  ranch  with 
us.  I  think  that  is  the  best  place  to  go,  since  I  am  anxious 
to  iind  out  if  there  is  anything  in  what  Jamieson  thinks  about 
the  ranchman  over  there  hiding  the  stolen  cattle. 

“That’s  it,  Wild,”  the  scout  declared.  “Robinson’s  is  ther 
place  ter  go  first.  If  he  is  in  with  a  gang  of  cattle  thieves, 
most  likely  they  hang  out  putty  close  to  him,  an’  we’ll  find 
’em  all  there.” 

The  ravine  extended  along  for  four  or  five  miles,  running 
In  a  rather  crooked  fashion. 

When  they  finally  reached  the  end  of  it  they  ascended  a 
gentle  rise  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  found  themselves  upon 
a  comparatively  low  stretch  of  country,  where  there  was 
pretty  good  grazing  for  cattle. 

There  was  a  plain  trail  that  led  toward  quite  a  bunch  of 
timber,  and  they  followed  this,  going  along  as  fast  as  it  was 
advisable  to,  considering  that  the  pack-horses  had  heavy  loads  i 
to  carry. 

Passing  through  the  woods,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  ranch. 

That  it  was  Jamieson's  they  were  well  satisfied,  for  he  had 
said  that  there  was  no  other  in  sight,  if  they  continued  in  that 
direction,  before  they  came  to  it. 

The  sun  "was  now  showing  in  the  east,  and  beyond  a  few 
white  fleecy  clouds,  the  sky  was  clear  blue. 

Our  friends  knew  it  would  be  very  warm,  but  this  mat¬ 
tered  little  to  them,  since  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Arizona  climate. 

As  they  drew  nearer  the  ranch  a  horseman  came  riding  out 
to  meet  them. 

They  recognized  him  at  once  as  Jamieson. 

As  they  came  together  the  ranchman  called  out  cheerily: 

“Good  mornin’,  everybody!  I’ve  been  waitin’  for  yer  for 
ther  last  half  hour.  I  had  my  breakfast  mighty  early  this 
mornin’.” 

‘‘Well,  we  got  up  a  little  before  daylight,  and  we  have  been 
on  the  move  ever  since,”  Wild  answered.  “I  suppose  your  wife 
snd  daughter  were  pleased  when  you  got  back  last  night.” 

“Yes,  mighty  pleased,  an’  they  was  both  delighted,  too, 
when  I  told  ’em  about  ther  gals  cornin’  ter  see  ’em  this  morn- 
in’.  There  they  are  now!”  and  he  turned  and  pointed  to  the 
porch  of  the  house. 

Sure  enough,  the  forms  of  two  females  could  be  seen  waving 
handkerchiefs  to  the  approaching  party. 

They  all  rode  to  the  house,  and  while  in  the  saddle  our  hero 
related  to  the  ranchman  how  they  had  caught  the  three  men 
he  had  been  searching  for,  and  also  how  they  had  escaped 
so  cleverly. 

Jamieson  was  astounded  when  he  heard  this. 

“How  could  they  have  got  away?”  he  asked,  shaking  his 
head. 

“Well,  one  of  their  gang  must  have  discovered  where  they 
were,  or  possibly  there  were  more  than  one,”  the  young  dead- 
shot  said  coolly.  “But  it’s  all  right.  We  can’t  expect  to  have 
everything  our  own  way  all  the  time,  you  know.  We  will 
get  them  again,  see  if  we  don’t.” 

“Well,  it’s  too  bad  they  got  away,  for  Mike  Jager  Is  sartinly 
a  scoundrel.  Ther  nigger  an’  ther  other  feller  is  about  as 
bad.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  ther  rest  of  ther  gang, 
or  whether  there  was  any  more  of  ’em  or  not.  But  there 
must  have  been,  ’cause  when  we’  got  on  ther  trail  of  ther  three 
We  didn’t  see  nothin’  of  ther  cattle  what  was  stole  from  me. 

I  s’pose  ther  rest  of  ’em  took  ther  cattle  away.” 

“That  is  just  what  they  did.  When  they  found  they  were 
being  pursued  the  three  let  you  see  them,  so  you  would  follow 
them,  while  the  rest  could  have  the  chance  to  get  off  with 
the  cattle.  That’s  an  o>d  trick,  Mr.  Jamieson.” 

“Yes,  I  s’pose  it  is.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how  we’re  goin’  ter 
make  out,  but  I’m  goin’  ter  leave  it  all  to  you.  But  here  we 
are.  Nov/  then,  ther  gals  will  find  that  they’re  welcome  here, 
an’  no  mistake.” 

The  ranchman’s  wife  was  a  comely-looking  woman  of  forty, 
and  the  daughter  a  very  pretty  girl  of  seventeen. 

They  both  ran  from  the  porch,  and  as  the  girls  dismounted 
they  gave  them  a  genuine  ranch  greeting. 

Jamieson  managed  to  tell  his  wife  and  daughter  who  the 
visitors  were,  though  he  was  unable  to  call  them  all  by  name. 

V/ilfl  helped  him  out  in  this,  so  the  introduction  was  soon 
completed. 

“Have  yer  had  your  breakfast?”  the  ranchman  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  We  started  to  cat  before  it  was  fairly  davligiit.” 

“Well,  yer  couldn't  have  had  very  much.  Ter  missus  has 
get  some  v.  altin’  for  yer.” 

“Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  invitation,  but  I. 
for  one,  have  bad  quite  enough  to  last  me  until  noon,”  the 
young  deadshot  declared. 
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“The  same  with  all  of  us,”  Arietta  spoke  up.  “We  had  our 

coffee,  and  enough  to  eat  to  satisfy  us,  I  am  sure. 

“Another  thing,”  Jim  Dart  observed,  with  a  shake  of  nl3 
head,  “we  haven’t  time  to  eat  any  more,  because^  we  want  to 
get  after  the  cattle  thieves  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“That’s  right,  Jim,”  and  our  nero  gave  a  nod  of  approval. 
“Now  then,  Mr.  Jamieson,”  and  he  turned  to  the  ranchman 
again,  “whenever  you  are  ready  we  will  strike  out  for  Robin¬ 
son’s  ranch.” 

“You’re  goin’  over  there,  eh?” 

“Yes,  for  from  what  you  told  us  last  night  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  the  proper  place  to  go.  If  he  has  been  receiving 
stolen  cattle  from  the  rascals,  his  place  is  where  we  should 
look.  Of  course  you  would  like  to  get  the  cattle  back,  but 
you  want  the  thieves  captured,  too.” 

“Yes,  I’d  like  ter  have  ther  thieves  caught,  even  if  I  don’t 
i  git  ther  cattle  back.” 

“Well,  I  think  you  will  have  both  your  desires  granted. 
Something  seems  to  tell  me  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  whole 
lot  of  information  by  riding  over  to  Robinson’s.” 

“Me  likee  go  to  Lobinson’s,  too,  so  be,”  Hop  Wah  spoke 
up,  as  he  rode  up  on  his  piebald  cayuse,  and  looked  at  Wild 
almost  pleadingly. 

“Oh,  he  thinks  he’ll  have  a  chance  ter  play  a  trick  on  some¬ 
body,  I  s’pose,”  the  scout  observed,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  “You  had  better  not  let  him  go.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie,”  the  Chinaman  protested. 
“Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  and  me  wantee  helpee.  Maybe  me 
findee  outtee  somethling.” 

“Well,  if  Wild  says  you  kin  go.  I’m  satisfied.” 

“It  is  pretty  certain  he  won’t  be  a  hindrance  to  us,  Charlie, 
so  we  will  let  him  go,  the  young  deadshot  declared. 

“Hip  hi!  Hoolay!”  shouted  Hop.  waving  his  hat.  “Me 
havee  velly  bigee  tiraee,  so  be.  Me  findee  um  cattle  thiev»es. 
Me  shootee  velly  muchee  stlaight,  too.” 

“With  a  firecracker,”  added  the  scout,  with  a  grin. 

“Lat  -allee  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Um  fireclacker  shootee 
velly  muchee  stlaight  sometimes.” 

“Yes,  when  yer  set  one  off  under  a  table  with  a  lot  of  galoots 
settin’  around  it  playin’  cards,  it  generally  shoots  putty 
straight.  It  goes  right  up  an’  makes  ther  table  upset,  an* 
then  there’s  ther  dickens  ter  pay.  You  kin  shoot  all  right 
with  a  firecracker,  Hop,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  gun,  you 
couldn’t  hit  ther  broad  side  of  a  barn.” 

“So  ther  heathen  uses  firecrackers  ter  shoot  with,  does  he?” 
the  ranchman  asked,  not  a  little  interested  in  what  he  had 
heard. 

“Sometimes  he  uses  crackers  with  pretty  good  effect,  Mr. 
Jam'ieson,”  Wild  answered.  “It  seems  that  Hop  worked  in  a 
factory  where  fireworks  were  made  before  he  left  China,  and 
he  can  manufacture  them  quite  handily.  Being  a  joker,  he 
uses  them  generally  to  make  fun.  But,  as  I  just  said,  some¬ 
times  the  results  help  us  out  a  whole  lot.  Probably  you  will 
learn  more  about  our  clever  Chinee  oefore  we  leave  here. 
Now  then,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  strike  out  right  away.” 

“Some  of  ther  boys  is  waitin’  ter  go  along  with  us.  They  all 
wanted  ter  go,  but  I  want  two  ter  stay  around  here,  ’cause 
there  ain’t  no  tellin’  but  what  Mike  Jager  might  sneak  around 
this  way  an’  make  trouble.  He’s  jest  ther  sort  of  galoot  ter 
do  that,  yer  know.  He’ll  sartinly  want  ter  git  revenge  on  you 
for  ketchin’  him  last  night.  He  won’t  call  it  square  ’cause  he 
got  away.  That  ain't  ther  way  with  Mike.” 

“Oh.  no,  he  has  already  threatened  to  get  square  with  us 
all.  Well,  Mr.  Jamieson,  you  can  go  and  get  the  men  you 
want  to  take  with  you,  and  we  won’t  lose  any  more  time.” 

The  ranchman  quickly  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  toward 
the  big  building  that  stood  near  the  corral. 

Before  he  reached  it  he  shouted  something,  and  then  four 
cowboys  suddenly  appeared,  riding  hard  and  waving  their  hats. 

Our  hero  and  his  partners  instantly  recognized  them  as 
four  of  the  companions  of  the  ranchman  when  they  had  met 
them  the  night  before  in  the  ravine. 

“Hooray  for  Young  Wild  We3t!”  one  of  them  cried,  as  he 
galloped  up  and  brought  his  broncho  to  a  sudden  halt. 

The  rest  took  up  the  cheer,  though  Wild  raised  his  hand 
and  shook  his  head  for  them  to  stop  it. 

“Boys,  what  do  you  think?”  the  ranchman  said,  when  they 
had  become  quiet.  “Young  Wild  West  an*  his  pards  caught 
Mike  Jager  an’  ther  nigger  an’  Locke  last  night.  They  had 
’em  hard  an’  fast  tied  to  a  tree,  but  in  ther  night  someone 
come  along  an’  cut  ’em  loose.” 

This  astounded  the  cowboys,  for  tbey  could  not  understand 
how  such  a  thing  could  have  happened,  especially  when  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  partners  were  connected  with  the  case. 
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Rut  when  they  heard  all  about  it  they  agreed  that  it  was 
a  rather  clever  trick. 

"It's  too  bad.”  one  of  them  declared,  shaking  his  head.  “If 
we  had  held  them  three  ther  rest  wouldn’t  have  been  so  hard 
tor  git.  ’cause  without  a  leader  they  wouldn’t  have  knowed 
what  ter  do.  Jager  is  ther  boss  of  ther  crowd.” 

“Well.  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  on  that,”  Wild  said,  with 
a  smile.  “From  what  I  have  heard,  I  consider  that  the  man 
called  Robinson  does  all  the  planning.  You  will  find  that  he 
is  the  brains  of  the  crowd  of  cattle-thieves,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken.  Anyhow,  we  are  going  over  there  to  interview  him.” 

“Goin’  ter  Robinson’s?”  one  of  the  others  cried,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  that’s  just  where  we  are  going.  Now,  then,  if  you 
are  ready  we  will  start  right  off.” 

They  -were  all  ready,  and  waving  their  hats  to  the  girls, 
who  were  still  standing  on  the  porch  with  the  ranchman’s 
wife  and  daughter,  they  galloped  away  over  the  level  stretch 
to  the  east. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Not  a  little  surprised,  the  two  prowlers  held  back  and  io- 
mained  silent  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds. 

Then  Rednev,  who  was  something  of  a  genius,  peered  around 
from  behind  a  rock  at  the  boy  who  was  doing  guard  duty. 

He  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  no  use  in  cutting  the 
prisoners  loose  while  he  was  there,  for  some  one  would  surely 
get  shot  before  they  could  get  away. 

“Billy,”  said  he,  in  a  very  low  whisper,  “jest  find  a  stone 
an’  chuck  it  over  that  way  so  ther  boy  will  hear  it  when  it 
strikes.  He’ll  be  putty  sure  ter  go  over  there  ter  find  out 
what  it  means,  an’  then  we’ll  cut  our  pards  loose  in  a  hurry. 
I  don’t  know  who  these  people  are,  nor  I  don’t  care,  but  they’ve 
got  our  pards  hard  an’  fast,  an’  we  must  git  ’em  away  from 
’em.” 

Billy  gave  a  nod  and  crept  around,  feeling  upon  the  ground 
until  he  found  a  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Then  he  raised  himself  upon  his  knees  and  hurled  it  into 
a  clump  of  bushes  some  distance  away. 

It  happened  that  the  stone  struck  a  soft  spot  of  earth  when 
it  fell,  and  it  sounded  very  much  like  a  footfall,  since  it  caused 
a  twig  to  crack. 


TIIE  CATTLE  THIEVES. 

It  will  be  in  order  for  us  to  explain  just  how  the  three 
cattle  thieves  escaped  from  the  camp  of  Young  Wild  West  in 
such  a  clever  manner. 

Our  hero  was  right  when  he  said  the  three  had  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  get  the  ranchman  and  the  cowboys  to  fol¬ 
low  them  while  their  companions  got  away  with  the  cattle. 

There  were  seven  others  engaged  in  the  work  of  stealing 
cattle,  and  Mike  Jager  was  the  acknowledge  leader  of  the  band. 

Three  of  the  latter  were  Indians  of  the  bad  type,  and  the 
others  -were  simply  ruffians  who  cared  nothing  whatever  for 
the  law. 

They  had  plied  their  trade  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  had 
profited  largely  from  it,  since  it  was  quite  easy  for  them  to 
dispose  of  the  stolen  cattle. 

After  they  delivered  the  cattle  to  the  place  they  wanted 
to  take  them  the  seven  men  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  their  leader  and  the  two  who  went  with  him. 

They  thought  they  would  surely  be  back  by  the  time  it  was 
dark,  but  when  they  failed  to  show  up  a  fellow  called  Redney 
suggested  that  they  go  and  look  for  them. 

“Maybe  Scotty  Jamieson  an’  his  men  got  ’em,  bc^rs,”  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  “We  bad  better  go  an’  see  about  it.” 

They  all  agreed  with  him  right  away,  and  the  result  was 
that  four  of  them  saddled  their  horses  and  got  ready  to  go  in 
search  of  the  missing  trio. 

They  rode  swiftly  away  in  the  direction  their  leader  and 
the  other  two  had  taken,  and  kept  on  until  they  reached  the 
ravine. 

They  seemed  to  think  that  if  they  had  been  chased  there 
they  would  go  on  through  to  the  other  end  and  then  turn  and 
make  their  way  around  to  the  headquarters. 

It  was  by  mere  chance  that  as  they  rode  along  through  the 
ravine,  their  horses  at  a  walk,  that  they  caught  sight  of  the 
faint  glimmer  of  light  that  came  from  the  glen  where  our 
friends  were  camped. 

If  they  had  been  riding  at  a  gallop,  Jim  Dart  surely  would 
have  heard  them. 

The  moment  they  saw  a  light  there  Redney,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  men,  called  a  halt  and  advised  all  hands  to  be 
very  quiet. 

He  did  not  think  he  would  find  Jager  and  the  others  there, 
but  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  there. 

“Maybe  it’s  Jamieson  an’  his  gang,”  he  whispered,  “but 
we’ll  soon  find  out.  Billy,  you  go  with  me.  Ther  others  will 
stay  here  with  ther  horses.” 

“All  right,  pard,”  was  the  reply,  and  then  the  two  crept 
around  among  the  rocks  and  slowly  approached  the  camp. 

The  dim  light  the  lantern  shed  was  not  much,  but  as  they 
crept  nearer  there  was  enough  light  for  them  to  see  the  three 
men  bound  to  the  tree. 

They  also  saw  the  boy,  who  was  at  that  moment  sitting 
near  by  on  the  watch. 

Even  then  the  two  cattle  thieves  had  no  idea  that  their 
missing  companions  were  there. 

But  Redney  was  curious  to  know  something  more,  so  he 
crept  softly  forward,  feeling  that  if  the  person  on  guard  should 
hear  them  they  would  have  a  good  chance  to  get  away  in  the 
darkness. 

He  err  pt  up  close  to  the  tree,  followed  by  his  partner,  and 

then  it  was  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  recognized. 


At  first  the  two  villains  thought  the  ruse  was  not  going  to 
work,  but  they  waited  and  finally  when  they  saw  Jim  Dart 
rise  and  move  stealthily  in  the  direction  the  sound  had  come 
from,  they  were  elated. 

He  had  barely  got  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  when  the  two 
villains  brought  their  hunting-knives  into  play  and  cut  the 
rope  that  bound  the  prisoners  to  the  tree. 

It  was  done  very  quickly,  almost  before  the  three  realized  it. 

“Come  on,  boys.  It’s  me— Redney,”  was  all  they  heard 
from  the  villain  who  had  cleverly  planned  the  rescue,  and 
then  they  slipped  silently  away  through  the  darkness  and 
got  out  of  the  glen. 

“There  ain’t  no  time  ter  git  your  horses,  or  anything  else, 
'Mike,”  Redney  declared.  “We’ll  ride  double,  that’s  all.  Come 
on.  It  won’t  pay  us  to  stay  around  here.  I  don’t  know  who 
them  people  are,  nor  I  don’t  care.” 

Jager  seemed  well  satisfied  with  this  -arrangement,  so  he 
got  on  Redney's  horse  and  then  went  riding  away. 

When  they  were  at  a  safe  distance  they  put  their  horses 
to  a  gallop  and  finally  brought  them  down  to  a  walk. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Mike  Jager  explained  how  he  and 
his  two  pards  had  been  captured. 

He  was  much  elated,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  when  h© 
had  told  who  his  captors  were  and  declared  that  he  would  be 
revenged  upon  them,  the  rest  felt  like  cheering,  for  they  had 
heard  of  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners,  and  the  trouble 
they  kept  causing  men  of  their  stamp. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  you  took  a  notion  ter  come  an’  look  for 
us,  Redney,”  Jager  exclaimed,  as  they  rode  on.  “Young 
Wild  West  is  a  dangerous  customer,  an’  if  we  don’t  look  out 
lie’ll  break  up  our  business.  We’re  goin’  ter  tell  Robinson 
about  it  jest  as  soon  as  we  kin.  Did  yer  see  him  afore  yer 
left?” 

“No,”  wTas  the  reply.  “We  drove  ther  cattle  into  ther  cave, 
an’  we  stayed  there,  too,  until  I  got  it  in  my  head  that  some¬ 
thin’  might  have  happened  ter  yer.  But  we’ll  see  him  wrhen 
we  git  back.  If  he’s  gone  ter  bed  we’ll  wake  him,  that’s  all, 
’cause  enough  was  said  ter  me  ter  make  me  believe  that  Young 
Wild  West  is  after  him.  Wait  till  Robinson  hears  that. 
There’ll  be  some  fun  then,  ’cause  yer  know  what  an  ugly  galoot 
he  is  when  he  gits  mad.” 

The  villains  rode  on  back  through  the  ravine  and  finally 
struck  across  the  country. 

In  due  time  they  reached  their  rendezvous,  which  we  might 
as  well  state  right  here  was  a  big  cave  that  nature  had  hol¬ 
lowed  under  a  cliff. 

It  was  located  within  half  a  mile  of  the  ranch  house  that 
was  owned  by  the  man  named  Robinson. 

The  entrance  to  the  big  cave  had  been  discovered  accident¬ 
ally  by  Robinson  shortly  after  he  bought  the  ranch  from  an¬ 
other  party. 

He  had  ordered  some  men  to  dig  into  the  face  of  the  cliff 
so  a  shed  might  bp  erected  there. 

The  corral  he  had  built  ran  out  from  the  cliff,  and  thus 
saved  a  long  stretch  of  fencing. 

While  digging  away  the  dirt  there  was  a  cave-in,  and  the 
cave  was  discovered. 

It  occurred  to  Robinson  right  away  that  he  might  put  the 
underground  place  to  some  good  use,  and  being  a  villain  at 
heart  he  did  so  later  on,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mike  Jager  and  some  of  bis  pals. 

They  stole  cattle  from  the  outlying  ranges  and  brought 
them  there. 

They  were  driven  into  the  cave,  which  was  large  enough  tc 
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hold  as  many  as  a  hundred  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort. 
Then  when  a  good  chance  afforded  during  the  night,  the 
cattle  were  driven  away  with  some  of  Robinson’s  and  disposed 
of  to  a  party  wdio  was  quite  willing  to  take  them,  no  matter 
what  brands  they  bore. 

A  part  of  the  cave  had  been  partitioned  off  for  the  quarters 
of  the  cattle  thieves,  and  as  plenty  of  air  was  admitted  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff  higher  up  they  really  had  quite  a  comfort¬ 
able  rendezvous. 

Some  of  the  cattle  thieves  were  employed  as  cowboys  by 
Robinson,  so  they  were  not  compelled  to  keep  in  hiding  much. 

But  Mike  Jager,  the  negro  called  Black  Pete,  and  Locke 
were  forced  to  keep  in  hiding,  since  they  were  under  suspicion. 

As  they  rode  up  to  the  ranch  they  dismounted  before  the 
house. 

It  wras  rather  late  by  this  time,  and  no  light  was  burning 
there. 

But  Rodney  gave  a  knock  at  the  door  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Robinson  came  and  opened  it. 

“What’s  ther  trouble?”  the  ranchman  demanded,  rather 
sharply,  for  he  had  been  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep. 

“There’s  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  boss,”  was  the  reply.  “Here’s 
Mike.  I  reckon  he  kin  tell  yer  somethin’  that  will  make  you 
open  your  eyes.” 

At  first  Robinson  seemed  inclined  not  to  bother  with  them, 
but  when  they  talked  so  earnestly  he  at  last  admitted  Jager 
and  Redney,  while  the  others  went  to  their  quarters. 

•  “What’s  all  this  about,  anyhow?”  he  asked,  looking  at  the 
leader  of  the  cattle  thieves,  sharply. 

“A  little  liquor  first,  Robinson,  an’  then  I’ll  tell  yer  some¬ 
thin’.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  do  as  you  say,  but  I  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night.” 

The  liquor  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  when  Jager  had 
taken  a  stiff  horn  he  turned  to  the  ranchman,  who  stood 
with  folded  arms  before  him,  and  said: 

“Young  Wild  West  is  after  you,  Robinson.” 

“What!”  and  the  ranchman  gave  a  violent  start. 

“You’ve  heard  of  Young  Wild  West,  ain’t  yer?”  the  villain 
went  on,  smiling  faintly. 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  quite  a  lot  about  that  fellow.  What  do  you 
mean  v,rhen  you  say  he’s  after  me?” 

“Jest  what  I  say.” 

Then  the  ranchman  got  a  chair  and  drew  it  up  close  to  him 
while  Mike  Jager  related  all  that  had  happened  and  what  he 
had  learned. 

Two  or  three  times  the  ranchman  gave  vent  to  muttered 
oaths,  but  he  never  once  interrupted  Jager  during  the  recital 
of  the  story. 

“Well,  if  you’re  through,  I  think  I’ll  take  a  drfnk,”  he  said, 
quite  calmly,  and  he  reached  for  the  bottle  and  filled  a  glass. 

“What  gets  me,”  he  went  on,  when  he  had  swallowed  the 
drink,  “is  how  anybody  could  suspect  me.  I  know  you  fel¬ 
lows  have  been  trailed  here  several  times,  but  when  they 
couldn’t  find  any  cattle  here  I  don’t  see  howr  they  could  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  me.  I’ve  been  posing  as  an 
honest  man  ever  since  I’ve  lived  here,  and  I  think  I  have  made 
out.  very  well  in  that  respect.” 

“Well,  Young  Wild  West’  thinks  you  have  got  something 
ter  do  with  ther  cattle  stealin’,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  ter  it. 
Most  likely  you’ll  hear  from  him  afore  very  long.” 

“Well,  if  you  attend  to  your  business  properly  I  will  never 
hear  from  him,  Mike.  You  certainly  ought  to  fear  him  more 
than  I.  Can't  you  see  to  it  that  he  never  lives  to  make  any 
more  trouble?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  goin’  ter  try  to  do,  Robinson.  I’ve  sar- 
tainly  got  it  in  for  that  boy  an’  his  pards,  an’  I  won’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  until  I  have  dowmed  him.” 

“That’s  the  way  T  like  to  hear  you  talk.  But  even  if  you 
fail  in  doing  it,  what  do  I  care?  Young  Wijd  West  and  his 
partners  can  come  here,  or  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  can 
come  here,  for  that  matter,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  find 
that  we  have  a  secret  cave  unless  some  one  should  tell  them.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  likely  that  any  of  ther  boys  would  let  on 
anything  about  that.  They  don’t  want  ter  git  ropes  around 
their  necks.  You  know  what  would  happen  if  one  of  us  was 
ter  tell.  They  don’t  care  much  about  a  jedge  an’  jury  in 
these  parts,  an’  it  would  be  a  case  of  bangin’,  anyhow.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  have  got  that  pretty  nearly  right,”  and 
the  ranchman  smiled,  but  rather  faintly.  “But  let  us  be 
serious.  Things  have  taken  a  turn  that  T  will  admit  I  don’t 
like  much.  You  three  fellows  have  got  to  lie  low  for  a  few 
days,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have  something  like 
twenty-eight  steers  in  the  cave  now,  and  about  half  of  them 
belong  to  Scotty  Jamieson.  But  I  think  there  is  plenty  of 


fodder  for  them,  so  they  can  be  kept  nicely  and  be  fattening 
while  we’re  waiting.  We  won’t  try  to  get  them  away  to¬ 
morrow  night,  as  I  intended,  but  will  wait  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.  In  the  meantime,  if  Young  Wild  West  attempts  to  pick 
a  row  with  me  I  will  shoot  him  down  before  he  has  the  least 
chance.  I  don’t  care  if  they  do  call  him  the  Champion  Dead- 
shot  of  the  West.  I  am  something  of  a  shot  myself,  and  I 
propose  to  stick  up  for  my  rights.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SCENT  CROWS  WARM 


Hop  Wah  rode  close  to  the  four  cowboys  as  they  were  going 
over  to  Robinson’s  ranch,  and  he  amused  them  greatly  by 
the  remarkable  stories  he  told  about  China. 

Though  there  was  no  head  nor  tail  to  what  he  was  saying, 
he  had  such  a  comical  way  about  him  that  the  cowrboys  voted 
him  to  be  the  funniest  Chinaman  they  had  ever  seen. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  heard  what  was  going  on,  so  after  awhile 
he  dropped  back  to  the  rear  and  joined  the  little  party. 

“You  fellers  don’t  want  ter  believe  anything  ther  heathen 
tells  yer,”  he  declared,  as  he  saw  them  laughing  at  some¬ 
thing  the  clever  Chinee  had  just  related.  “He  couldn’t  tell 
ther  truth  if  he  was  goin’  ter  be  hanged  ther  next  minute. 
But  he’s  a  putty  good  feller,  though,  ’cause  he  kin  do  some  of 
ther  funniest  tricks  yer  ever  seen.  Hop  kin  handle  a  pack  of 
cards  better  than  ther  galoot  what  invented  ’em.  He  kin  make 
an  ace  turn  into  a  queen,  or  anything  he  wants  ter,  an’  there 
ain’t  no  one  as.  kin  jest  tell  how  he  does  it.” 

“He’ll  have  ter  show  us  somethin’  with  ther  cards  after  we 
git  through  with  this  business  we’re  on,”  one  of  them  an¬ 
swered,  looking  much  interested.  “We  all  know  somethin’ 
about  cards,  yer  know.” 

“You  would  be  funny  cowboys  if  yer  didn’t,”  and  the  scout 
chuckled  and  nodded  his  head. 

“You  havee  lillee  smokee,  Misler  Charlie?”  Hop  asked,  as 
he  tendered  the  scout  a  cigar. 

“Not  much  I  won’t!”  was  the  quick  retort,  and  turning  to 
the  cowboys,  Charlie  added,  warningly: 

“Don’t  none  of  you  fellers  take  a  cigar  from  ther  heathen. 
If  yer  do  you’ll  be  likely  ter  have  ther  end  of  your  nose 
Mowed  off.  He’s  always  got  cigars  what’s  loaded  with  powder, 
an’  -when  they  explode  they’re  apt  ter  do  damage.” 

This  surprised  them  somewhat,  and  Hop  looked  as  though 
he  was  offended  because  the  scout  had  given  him  away. 

“Me  no  wantee  blowee  uppee  ura  cowboys,  Misler  Charlie,” 
he  declared.  “Ley  allee  light.  Me  waitee  till  me  gittee  to 
Lobinson’s  lanch.  Len  maybe  me  makce  somethling  go  bang.” 

“Well,  wait  till  you  git  there,  then.  But  you  had  better  let 
Wild  know  what  you’re  up  ter  afore  you  do  anything  like 
that.” 


The  scout  then  told  some  of  the  amusing  things  Hop  had 
done  on  various  occasions,  and  in  this  way  the  time  passed 
quickly  enough  for  those  who  were  listening. 

But  it  was  not  such  a  long  ride,  anyhowr,  and  in  about  an 
hour  they  rode  through  a  thin  strip  of  timber  and  saw  the 
ranch  lying  right  before  them. 

It  was  anything  but  a  well-stocked  ranch,  and  the  buildings 
were  in  not  very  good  order. 


as  our  nero  looked  over  and  saw  the  high  cliff  extendin'” 
along  for  a  mile  or  two  he  turned  to  the  ranchman  and  said: 

Robinson  s  cattle  don  t  have  a  very  broad  range.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  best  feeding  ground  is  oif  to  the  south.” 

Yes.  that  s  right,  though  some  of  ’em  run  up  ther  moun¬ 
tain,  where  there  s  putty  good  fodder.  But  I  don’t  believe 
he’s  got  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  cattle,  anvhow.” 

He  has  sold  the  most  of  them  I  suppose^” 

'■Well,  I’ve  heard  down  at  ther  station  that  he  shins  a 
good  many  He  generally  manages  ter  load  up  ther  care  in 
ther  night-time.  It's  a  good  forty-eight  hours'  drive  to the" 
s.ation,  but  it  seems  funny  that  no  one  has  ever  soon  Rob  n- 
son  load  ther  cars  with  his  cattle  in  ther  dayli-ht  Tint  s 
another  thing  what's  made  it  look  rather  strange mw  I'm 
sartin  that  ther  cattle  he  ships  ain't  all'hto" no? V a  good 

“You  have  lost  quite  a  lot,  I  believe?” 

few' monthsf ”SS  * '°St  more  than  two  hundred  in  ther  last 

“Well,  if  it  is  found  that  Robinson  has  been  disposing  cf 
them  he  will  owe  you  quite  a  sum  of  money.  "  ***  R  Ct 

Yes,  but  I  don  t  a'pose  I'll  over  git  anything.  Me  an' 
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Robinson  don’t  pull  very  good.  He  knows  I  don’t  like  him, 
anj  I’m  sartin  he  don’t  like  me.” 

are  on  speaking  terms.  I  suppose?” 

“Oh.  yes.  we  speak  whenever  we  can't  git  along  without  it. 
He  will  be  a  whole  lot  surprised  when  he  sees  me  cornin’  over 
here  with  you  folks.” 

“Maybe  he  will  be  a  great  deal  surprised  before  we  come 
back.” 

“Well,  I  hope  yer  find  out  somethin’,  anyhow.” 

“It  will  be  rather  strange  if  we  don’t  find  out  something 
that’s  worth  while.  You  just  do  the  talking  when  we  get 
there  and  I  won’t  say  a  word  unless  it  becomes  necessary.” 

“All  right.  I  know  putty  well  what  ter  say.  I’m  lookin’ 
for  ther  cattle  I  lost,  an’  I’ve  got  an  idea  that  they’re  some¬ 
where  around  Robinson’s  place.  That’s  about  ther  size  of  it.” 

They  all  saw  the  corral  which  ran  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  shanty  that  was  built  at  one  end  of  it. 

But  no  one  had  the  least  idea  that  by  entering  that  shanty 
and  sliding  open  a  concealed  door  they  could  ride  right  into 
a  big  cave  and  find  the  stolen  cattle. 

As  they  neared  the  house  they  saw  Robinson  riding  slowly 
toward  the  corral,  wrhere  three  or  four  cowboys  could  be  seen 
loitering,  their  horses  grazing  near  them. 

There  were  not  many  cattle  in  the  corral,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them  being  there,  since  they  were  doing  nothing 
at  all. 

Robinson  looked  over  his  shoulder  when  he  saw  the  party 
approaching,  but  appeared  to  pay  no  particular  attention  to 
them. 

He  rode  slowly  on,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  cowboys  near 
the  shanty  our  friends  came  riding  up. 

They  were  met  by  anything  but  pleasant  looks  from  the 
ranchman  and  his  men. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want,  Jamieson?”  Robinson  called  out, 
after  a  pause. 

“I’m  over  here  on  ther  same  errand  what  generally  brings 
me  here,”  was  the  reply.  “I  lost  some  cattle  yisterday  after¬ 
noon,  an’  ther  trail  leads  this  way.” 

“See  here,”  jand  Robinson’s  eyes  flashed,  “I’m  gittin’  tired 
of  this  sort  of  business.  Why  is  it  that  you  always  come  here 
to  look  for  cattle  every  time  you  lose  them?  When  I  lose  any 
I  don’t  go  to  your  place  and  bother  you.  You  don’t  think 
I’m  a  cattle  thief,  do  you?” 

“Well,  I  never  said  yer  was,”  retorted  Jamieson,  showing 
considerable  spirit.  “But  I’m  sorter  puzzled  that  you  never 
see  anything  of  ther  steers  I  lose,  when  I  know  they  sartinly 
must  come  within  your  eyesight  every  time  they’re  drove  off 
by  ther  thieves.  Ther  trail  proves  that.” 

“Well,  suppose  they  were  to  drive  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
your  cattle  off  and  come  right  close  to  my  house  during  the 
night?  Would  I  be  supposed  to  see  them?” 

“This  wasn’t  done  in  ther  night-time.  It  happened  yister¬ 
day  afternoon.” 

“Well,  I  hate  to  have  any  one  think  that  there’s  anything 
crooked  about  me,  but  as  I  have  told  you  before,  you  are 
welcome  to  search  my  premises.  If  you  find  any  cattle  here 
that  belongs  to  you,  you  are  welcome  to  take  them,  and  I  'will 
pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  I  have.  Now,  then, 
you  know  pretty  well  what  sort  of  a  man  I  am.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  came  here  this  morning  looking  for  trouble. 
You  have  got  three  strangers  with  you.  What  do  they  want?” 

“Oh,  they  jest  come  along  with  me.  They’re  stoppin’  at  my 
ranch  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“They  are,  eh?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  them,  especially  that  boy 
with  the  long  hair.  He  acts  too  independent  like  to  suit  me.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  friend,”  Wild  spoke  up,  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  walked  smilingly  toward  the  rascally  ranchman. 
“I  didn’t  know  I  was  doing  any  acting  at  all.  But  since  you 
don’t  know  anything  about  Jamieson’s  missing  cattle,  prob¬ 
ably  you  could  tell  us  where  we  could  find  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Mike  Jager.” 

“Mike  Jager,  eh?  How  should  I  know  where  to  find  him?” 

“Well,  probably  you  don’t  know,  but  you  could  answer 
the  question  fairly,  I  think.” 

“Well,  I  know  a  man  named  Jager  by  sight,  and  that’s  all 
I  do  know.  You  can  ask  my  men  if  they  have  seen  anything 
of  him.” 

“Ain’t  seen  him  in  over  a  week,”  one  of  them  declared, 
shaking  bis  head. 

“Well,  we  saw  him  last  night.  He  had  a  darky  and  a  white 
rnan  with  him.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Robinson,  Jager  and  the  two 
I  have  Just  mentioned  stole  the  cattle  from  Mr.  Jamieson.” 

"Za  that  so?  V/aLL  I  tun  not  much  surprised  at  that.  I 


always  thought  Mike  was  a  rascal.  But  where  is  he  now? 
You  saw  him  last  night,  you  say?” 

“We  don’t  know  where  he  is  or  we  wouldn’t  ask  you.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  ask  me  for?” 

“Because  we  thought  probably  you  knew.” 

“Boy,  I  think  you  are  going  a  little  too  far.  You  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  insulting  for  me.  You  take  my  advice  now  and 
ride  away  from  here  as  quick  as  you  can.  I  am  tired  of 
being  questioned  about  stolen  cattle  and  cattle  thieves.” 

“Don’t  get  offended,  Mr.  Robinson.  I  am  sure  I  have  said 
nothing  to  warrant  you  acting  like  this.” 

“Never  mind  what  you  have  said,  Young  Wild  West.  You 
light  out.” 

“Ah,  you  know  my  name,  eh?” 

The  ranchman  bit  his  lip,  for  he  had  spoken  before  he 
thought. 

“I  guessed  it,”  he  observed,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“Well,  you  guessed  just  right,  then.  But  surely  you  won’t 
object  to  us  staying  here  awhile.  You  have  already  told  Mr. 
Jamieson  that  he  could  make  a  search  for  his  cattle  on  your 
premises.” 

“Yes,  I  said  that,  and  I  meant  it,  too.  He  can  go  ahead  and 
search  as  much  as  he  wants  to.” 

“Well,  since  we  are  his  guests  you  will  permit  us  to  join 
him  in  the  search,  won’t  you?” 

“Well,  all  right.  I’ll  take  back  what  I  said.  Go  ahead  and 
look  around  all  you  want  to.  If  you  find  any  cattle  here 
that  don’t  belong  to  me,  I’ll  make  you  a  handsome  present.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  Hop  had  ridden  on 
around  to  the  back  of  the  corral  near  the  shanty. 

The  Chinaman  had  no  particular  reason  in  doing  this,  but 
as  he  was  about  to  dismount  he  caught  sight  of  a  face  peer¬ 
ing  out  from  the  half-opened  door. 

It  disappeared  the  moment  the  owner  saw  the  Chinaman 
looking  that  way. 

The  clever  Chinee  did  the  first  thing  that  came  Into  his 
head,  which  was  to  ride  straight  to  the  door  and  force  hi* 
horse  to  push  it  open  further. 

As  he  jdid  this  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  something  moving 
at  the  back  of  the  shanty. 

A  cracking  sound  came  to  his  ears,  too,  and  then  he  knew 
that  there  must  be  a  door  there. 

But  instead  of  dismounting  and  going  inside,  he  simply 
waited  long  enough  until  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  place,  and  then  he  noticed  that  the  part 
of  the  shanty  that  backed  against  the  cliff  was  boarded  over 
the  same  as  the  sides  and  the  front. 

Turning  his  horse  around  he  rode  back  and  went  on  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  shanty. 

When  he  saw  how  straight  the  face  of  the  cliff  was  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  ranchman 
should  waste  so  much  lumber  in  boarding  up  the  back  of  the 
shanty,  when  the  bare  rock  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
just  as  well. 

The  Chinaman  was  a  keen  observer,  and  he  was  quick  to 
form  conclusions. 

He  had  been  with  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  long 
enough  to  take  notice  of  things  that  he  otherwise  might  not 
have  paid  any  attention  to. 

That  there  was  some  sort  of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shed 
or  shanty  he  was  absolutely  certain. 

As  he  rode  back,  Robinson  looked  at  him  directly  and  said: 

“Well,  heathen,  did  you  see  anything  over  there  that  looked 
like  cattle  that  was  stolen  from  Jamieson?” 

“Me  no  undelstandee,”  declared  Hop,  looking  at  him  Inno¬ 
cently  and  shaking  his  head. 

“You  don’t,  eh?  Well,  you  was  prying  around  there.  What 
did  you  see?” 

“Me  see  um  velly  biggee  shed.  Nobody  lere,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well/  you  didn’t  expect  to  find  any  one  there,  did  you7 
But  I  suppose  you  did  think  you  might  see  the  cattle  youc 
friends  are  looking  for.” 

“Me  thlinkee  maybe  me  flndee  um  cattle,  so  be.” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  find  them,  did  you?” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Lobinson.  Me  no  findee.” 

Hop  let  his  cayuse  walk  around  until  he  got  close  to  whert 
Wild  was  sitting  on  the  back  of  his  sorrel  stallion. 

He  waited  until  Robinson  began  talking  to  Jamieson  again, 
and  then  he  leaned  over  and  whifiper^d: 

“Misler  Wild,  me  see  a  man  in  um  shanty.  He  allee  same* 
go  thlough  um  door  in  um  back  of  um  shanty.  Maybe  a  big- 
gee  hole  in  um  glound,  so  be.” 

“Maybe  there  is,  Hop,”  the  boy  answered,  without  turning  to 
look  at  him.  “I  am  glad  you  went  over1  th*re.  I  had  an  id*a 
you  were  lpoking  for  something.” 
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“  Me  flndeo  somethllng  alloo  light,”  and  so  saying  the  China¬ 
man  moved  his  horse  further  away  and  began  talking  lightly 
to  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  the  cowboys. 

Our  hero  was  well  satisfied  that  there  was  no  place  that  the 
eye  could  reach  where  the  stolen  cattle  might  be  concealed. 

13 ut  he  suggested  to  Jamieson  that  they  take  a  ride  around 
before  going  back. 

“Go  ahead  and  look  all  you  want  to,"  called  out  Robinson, 
ck  :  Lively.  “The  offer  I  made  is  good.  If  you  find  any  cattle 
here  that  don’t  belong  to  me  I  will  make  you  a  handsome 
present.” 

Wild  rede  straight  toward  the  shanty  and,  reaching  it,  he 
quickly  dismounted. 

The  rascally  ranchman  and  his  men  followed  the  rest  as 
they  came  up. 

“The  heathen  looked  in  there,  but  maybe  your  eyes  arc  bet¬ 
ter  than  his.  Young  Wild  West,”  was  the  sneering  remark 
from  Robinson,  as  Wild  stepped  to  the  door. 

It  was  a  big  wide  door,  and  when  opened  there  was  ample 
room  for  two  or  three  cattle  to  go  in  abreast. 

The  boy  opened  it  the  full  width,  and  then  walked  in  leis¬ 
urely. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  dismounted  and  followed  him,  and  so  did 
Jamieson. 

Jim  Dart  knew  that  they  were  probably  up  against  a  bad 
crowd,  so  he  remained  outside  to  watch  them. 

Robinson  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  entered  the 
shanty. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “do  you  see  anything  of  your  cattle,  Jamie¬ 
son?” 

“Not  jret,”  wras  the  reply.  “But  Young  Wild  Wrest  says 
there’s  plenty  of  hoofprints  here.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Why  shouldn’t  there  be?  I  often  drive  a 
bunch  in  here,  so  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that.” 

“What  do  you  drive  them  in  here  for?”  Wild  asked,  turning 
to  him  sharply. 

“Well,  I  suppose  that’s  my  business,  boy.” 

“Oh,  certainly!  But  I  can’t  see  the  necessity  of  driving 
cattle  in  here.” 

“There’s  a  whole  lot  of  things  you  can’t  see,  maybe.” 

“Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.” 

The  boy  was  new  close  to  the  back  part  of  the  shanty,  and 

as  there  was  sufficient  light  there  for  him  to  see  things  quite 

plainly,  he  scanned  it  closely  as  he  walked  along. 

“You  have  got  it  boarded  up  here,  I  see,”  he  observed,  as 

he  turned  to  Robinson,  who  came  up  close  to  him,  a  peculiar 

smile  on  his  face. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  I  suppose  you  don’t  know  what  I  did  that 
for.” 

“Probably  to  keep  the  dirt  from  caving  in.” 

“Yon  have  got  that  right.  That’s  just  why  it  is  hoarded  up.” 

Just  then  Hop,  who  had  dismounted  outside,  came  strolling 

In. 

He  walked  over  to  where  Wild  was  standing,  puffing  away  at 
a  cigar  and  acting  as  though  he  was  not  at  all  interested 
In  what  was  going  on. 

But  be  had  marked  well  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  what 
he  thought  was  a  door  moving,  and  he  went  straight  to  it. 

Putting  his  hand  in  a  rather  wide  crack  he  gave  a  push 
to  the  left  and  then,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  hands,  a 
big  door  moved  slowly  back,  disclosing  a  dark  passage. 

Robinson  uttered  an  oath,  and  then  turned  to  run  out  of 
the  shanty. 

“Hold  on,  my  friend!”  Young  Wild  West  exclaimed,  as  he 
quickly  covered  him  with  a  revolver.  “You  stay  right  where 
you  are  and  just  keep  your  mouth  tightly  closed,  too.  I 
reckon  we  wili  find  the  stolen  cattle  pretty  soon  now.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TtiE  CATTLE  THIEVES  GET  AWAY 

Robinson’s  eyes  flashed  fire  when  he  found  himself  covered 
with  the  revolver  Young  Wild  West  held  in  his  hand. 

“Shoot  me  if  you  dare!”  he  cried,  loudly,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  tin'  hoy’s  command.  “Come,  boys,  you  have  got  them 
dead  to  rights  now.” 

Seeing  that  the  villain  was  not  at  all  cowed  by  Wild’s  sud¬ 
den  oct'on,  Cheyenne  Charlie  leaped  forward  and  with  a 
quick  blow  sent  him  staggering. 

Spat!  ♦ 

Ho  gave  him  another  before  he  could  recover,  and  down 
w«ut  Robinson  in  a  heap. 


“Hip  hi!  Lookee  outtee,  Misler  Wild!”  cried  Hop,  excltedif, 

as  he  bounded  into  the  cave.  ....  , 

Hurried  footsteps  could  be  heard  ms.de,  and  the  y  % 
deadsliot  knew  right  away  that  the  cattle  thieves  were  has  e 

ing  that  way.  ,  ..  .  .  , 

He  quickly  gave  the  door  a  slide  and  it  closed,  and  then 

stepping  away  from  it,  he  called  out: 

“Charlie,  hold  that  scoundrel  a  prisoner  and  watch  this  door. 
The  moment  it  opens  you  can  be  ready  to  shoot,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  you  don’t  get  a  bullet  yourself.” 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild!”  the  scout  answered,  and  then  be 
seized  the  ranchman  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  toward 

the  hack  of  the  shanty.  _  .  , 

Hop  took  his  station  at  the  other  side  of  the  door  and  then 

Wild  hurried  outside  to  see  how  Jim  was  making  out,  while 
Jamieson  followed  him. 

The  young  deadshot  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  when  he  saw 
that  Jim  and  the  cowboys  had  the  rascals  belonging  to  the 
band  of  cattle  thieves  covered. 

“That’s  all  right,  boys,”  he  said,  with  a  nod  of  approval. 
“We  have  found  where  they  hide  the  cattle,  anyhow.  There’s 
a  cave  back  of  this  shed.  Now,  then,  the  question  is,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  so  many  prisoners?  Plere  are  four,  and 
Charlie  has  got  the  ranchman.  There  are  quite  a  few  in  the 
cave,  too,  and  I  reckon  we  have  got  to  get  them  all,  dead  or 
alive.  ” 

“You  had  better  let  us  go  on  about  our  business,”  said  one 
of  the  cowboys,  shaking  his  head.  “We  don’t  know  nothin’ 
about  any  crooked  business  here.  If  there’s  cattle  hid  in  a 
cave  back  there  it’s  somethin’  we  never  knowed  nothin’  about.” 

“That  sounds  very  well,  but  I  know  you  are  telling  a  lie,” 
our  hero  answered,  sharply.  “Now,  then,  you  just  hold  up 
your  hands,  for  you  have  got  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

It  happened  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  lowered  his 
hands  after  all  had  raised  them  when  jim  Dart  gave  the  com¬ 
mand. 


He  quickly  put  them  up  again  and  appeared  much  frightened. 

Jim  did  not  wait  to  be  told  to  do  it,  but  quickly  stepped 
forward  and  relieved  them  of  their  guns. 

“Shall  I  tie  their  hands,  Wild?”  he  asked,  when  he  had 
finished  this  task. 

“Never  mind  about  that,  Jim.  So  long  as  they  are  not  able 
to  shoot  I  reckon  it’s  all  right.” 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  woman  came  running  from 
the  house,  which  was  quite  a  little  distance  away. 

It  was  Robinson’s  wife,  as  one  of  the  cowboys  quickly 
told  our  hero. 

She  was  very  much  excited  when  she  reached  the  spot,  and 
at  once  began  asking  where  her  husband  was. 


“Take  it  easy,  madam,”  Wild  said,  as  be  stepped  over  to  her. 
“I  suppose  you  have  known  right  along  that  your  husband 
has  been  receiving  stolen  cattle  here  and  disposing  of  them 
as  his  owm.  If  you  didn’t,  I  will  tell  you  so  now.” 

“You  lie  if  you  say  anything  like  that!”  the  woman  ex¬ 
claimed,  her  fear  leaving  her  for  the  time  being  and  a  passion 
showing  instead.  “My  husband  is  an  honest  man  and  he 
wouldn’t  do  anything  wrong.” 

Wild,  could  tell  by  the  way  she  acted  that  she  knew  all 
about  it,  but  he  was  not  the  sort  to  quarrel  with  a  female 
so  he  said,  coaxingly:  * 

“Please  don’t  take  on  so  now'.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  go  i  ight  back  to  the  house.  We  will  settle  this  thina  in 
the  proper  way.” 


“I  won’t  go  back  to  the  house!”  she  retorted,  angrily  and 
then  she  turned  and  ran  to  the  four  cowboys  and  added* 

“What  are  you  standing  about  here  like  this  for?  Don’t 
you  know  enough  to  take  the  part  of  your  employer?  Shoot 
these  people  down,  if  they  don’t  go  right  away  ” 

“They  can’t  do  no  shootin’  jest  now,  Mrs.'  Robinson  ”  one 
of  the  Jamiesons  cow’boys  said,  with  a  grin  “Thev  ain’t 

got  no  guns.  Young  Wild  West  has  seen  to  that  part  of  IL 
you  know.”  v 

“Who  Is  Young  Wild  West?-  she  demanded  sbarnlv 

“Thafs  him  right  there,-  and  the  conbo,  pointed  to  our 
Hero. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  a  boy  is  responsible  foT  all  this?” 

I  reckon  he  is.”  ' 

It  was  just  then  that  Robinson  broke  away  from  the  scout 
and  ran  out  of  the  shanty.  1 

He  had  hoard  his  wife’s  voice  and  had  become  desperate, 
sho  cried :°nCe  tUrned  to  b,m  and  catching  him  by  the  shoulder 

“What  does  this  all  mean,  anyhow,  Jack?* 
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"It  means  that  we’re  In  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  Mary,”  be 
were,:.  "Have  you  got  a  gun  about  you?” 

"\es,”  she  cried,  and  she  quickly  reached  under  the  apron 
she  wore  and  drew  a  revolver. 

But  before  she  could  hand  it  to  her  husband  Wild,  who  still 
had  his  gun  ready,  fired  quickly. 

The  bullet  hit  the  weapon  and  sent  it  flying  from  her  hand, 
and,  thinking  she  had  been  shot,  the  ranchman’s  wife  uttered 
a  scream  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

This^  of  course,  drew'  the  attention  of  all  hands,  and  taking 
their  chances  the  four  cowboys  turned  and  ran  around  the 
shanty  for  their  lives. 

Robinson  forgot  all  about  trying  to  make  his  escape,  and 
he  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  his  wife. 

But  he  saw'  that  she  was  not  hurt  a  bit  and  quickjy  assisted 
her  to  her  feet. 

"Go  to  the  house!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  can  do  nothing  for 
us.  We  have  got  to  fight  it  out,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Then  he  turned  and  ran  in  the  direction  the  cowrboys  had 
taken. 

"Hold  on  there!  ”  cried  Wild,  starting  after  him.  “Stop  right 
w'here  you  are  or  I  will  have  to  put  a  bullet  through  your  leg, 
that’s  all!” 

But  the  villain  kept  right  on  running. 

Wild  fired  a  shot  and  the  bullet  clipped  a  piece  of  leather 
from  his  boot-heel.  ' 

But  Robinson  only  gave  a  leap  and  then  got  around  the 
corner  of  the  shanty. 

Five  or  six  more  steps  wTere  taken  by  our  hero  and  then  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  as  many  as  ten  men,  some  of 
whom  w'ere  armed. 

Crack!  crack! 

Tw'o  shots  were  fired,  but  the  boy  leaped  back  In  time  to 
escape  being  shot. 

“Look  out,  boys!”  he  called  out.  “The  rascals  have  got  out 
of  the  cave  by  another  way.  There  is  going  to  be  a  hot  fight 
now.  ” 

“Whoopee!  whoopee!  Wow!  wow!”  came  from  inside  the 
shanty,  and  then  the  scout  ran  out,  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 

He  had  heard  the  words  of  his  young  leader,  and  bent  upon 
lending  all  the  aid  he  could,  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  out¬ 
side. 

Jim  and  the  cowboys  quickly  ran  off  to  the  right  a  little,  so 
they  might  get  a  view  of  the  villains. 

They  expected  to  see  them  rim  out  and  fight  it  out,  but  in¬ 
stead  they  were  just  in  time  to  observe  them  as  they  were 
passing  through  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Two  cowboys  fired  right  away,  but  just  then  the  opening 
closed  and  the  ranchman  and  the  cattle  thieves  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  view'. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  our  hero,  when  he  found  out  what  had 
happened,  “I  reckon  they  have  got  the  best  of  us  for  a  little 
w'hile,  anyhow.  They  are  all  in  the  cave,  and  it  will  be 
rather  dangerous  work  for  us  to  go  in  and  attack  them.  But 
we  will  find  a  way  to  do  it,  just  the  same.” 

“You  will  find  a  w'ay  to  get  killed,  you  meddlesome  boy!” 
Robinson’s  wife  cried,  savagely,  as  she  shook  her  fist  at  him. 

“Easy,  madam.  Don’t  fly  into  such  a  passion,”  Wild  cau¬ 
tioned/making  a  motion  with  his  hand.  “You  had  better  take 
your  husband’s  advice  and  go  back  to  the  house.  This  is 
no  place  for  a  woman.” 

“I  will  go  back  to  the  house  when  I  get  good  and  ready!” 


grim  smile  showing  on  his  face,  “If  he  lives  to  be  took  alive, 
ther  sheriff  will  take  care  of  him.  But  it  sorter  seems  ter  me 
by  ther  way  things  is  goin’  that  he  won’t  live  long  enough  for 
that.  He’s  one  of  ther  kind  of  galoots  what  will  fight  to  ther 
end,  an’  if  there’s  goin’  ter  be  a  fight  he’s  sartin  ter  git  ther 
worst  of  it.  We  never  let  ourselves  git  whipped,  you  know'.” 

Wild  heard  what  the  scout  said,  but  he  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  it. 

He  was  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  just  then. 

He  knew  quite  well  that  the  cattle  thieves  would  be  able 
to  hold  the  cave  a  long  time,  for  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  suicide  to  enter  it  and  try  to  attack  them. 

It  was  so  dark  in  there  that  they  would  prove  easy  targets 
the  moment  they  started  to  rush  in,  and  they  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  villains  until  they  had  a  good  chance  to  fire 
upon  them. 

The  young  deadshot  beckoned  for  his  two  partners  to  come 
with  him,  and  then  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  shanty. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  doubtingly,  “this  is  what 
I  call  a  pretty  tough  state  of  affairs.  The  secret  door  here  is 
certainly  guarded  and  so  must  he  the  other  entrance.  That 
means  that  we  don’t  dare  to  try  and  get  in  by  either.  I  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  into  that  cave?” 

“Maybe  we  could  make  a  way,”  suggested  Jim  Dart. 

“I  was  thinking  of  that,  Jim,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
doing  it.  If  we  had  a  couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite  it  might 
be  easy  to  blow  a  hole  somewhere.  The  explosion  would  create 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  scoundrels  inside,  and  we  might 
be  able  to  rush  in  and  surprise  them  before  they  knew  what 
was  coming.  But  where  can  we  get  dynamite?” 

“Yer  can’t  git  none  short  of  fifty  miles  from  here,”  Jamie¬ 
son  spoke  up,  for  he  was  listening  to  what  was  said. 

“Well,  we  won’t  think  anything  more  about  that,  then.  I 
reckon  we  had  better  consult  Hop.” 

The  Chinaman  was  called,  and  when  he  found  out  what  was 
needed  he  smiled  blandly  and  said: 

“Maybe  me  go  to  um  top  of  um  cliff  and  find  lillee  bole, 
so  be,  Misler  Wild.  Len  me  chuckee  biggee  fireclacker  down, 
so  be.” 

“Well,  that  might  help  a  little.  Hop.  There  certainly  must 
be  an  opening  to  admit  air  into  the  cave.  I  will  go  with 
you  and  we  will  soon  find  out.” 

The  boy  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  and  when  he  found 
that  they  would  have  to  travel  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  they  could  find  a  spot  that  could  be  climbed  easily,  he 
ran  to  his  horse  and  quickly  swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 

“Come  on,  Hop,”  he  called  out.  “The  rest  will  stay  here 
until  we  come  back.” 

The  Chinaman  quickly  mounted  his  cayuse  and  rode  after 
the  young  deadshot. 

In  less  than  a  minute  they  reached  a  spot  where  they  could 
ride  cn  up  to  the  top  ef  the  high  elevation. 

Once  at  the  top  they  found  it  comparatively  smooth,  and 
then  they  turned  and  rode  back  at  a  canter. 

When  they  came  to  a  halt  and  dismounted  they  were  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  from  their  companions  below. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  called 
out: 

“I  reckon  we’ll  git  ’em  now.  Wild.  Go  ahead  with  your 
game.  ” 

The  young  deadshot  waved  his  hand  and  then  began  looking 
about  the  ground. 


she  exclaimed. 

But  she  went  that  way,  just  the  same,  turning  every  now  and 
then  and  shaking  her  fist  at  her  husband’s  enemies. 

“I  reckon  she’ll  cool  down  a  little  after  she  gits  to  ther 
house,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  with  a  shrug  cf  the 
shoulders.  “That  woman  is  a  regular  she  tiger-cat,  an’  no 
mistake.” 

“But  yer  can’t  blame  her  for  stickin’  up  for  her  husband, 
though,”  ventured  one  of  the  cowboys. 

“No,  sartinly  not.  She’s  got  a  perfect  right  ter  do  it,  but 
It  seems  too  bad  that  a  woman  could  have  sich  a  galoot  as 
he  is  for  a  husband.  Why,  Robinson  is  ther  worst  one  of  ther 
whole  gang,  an’  I’ll  bet  on  it.” 

“And  he's  been  making  out  that  he  was  sich  an  honest  man, 
too,”  observed  another  of  the  cowboys,  shaking  his  head.  “I'm 
satisfied  that  yer  can’t  tell  who’s  who  in  this  part  of  ther 
country.” 

“Or  in  any  other  part,  for  that  matter,”  Jim  Dart  added, 
with  a  smile. 

“Well,  I  suppose  that’s  right.  But,  anyhow,  we  know  now 
for  a  fact  that  Robinson  is  a  rascal.  He’ll  have  ter  suffer 
a-or. ^  with  ther  rest  of  ther  gang,  that’s  putty  sure.” 

“Hofil  git  his  medicine,  all  right,”  the  scout  remarked,  a 


He  knew  there  certainly  must  be  a  'fissure  somewhere,  and 
he  was  right,  too,  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  found  one. 

But  it  did  not  run  down  straight,  so  he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  extended  all  the  way  to  the  natural  ceiling  in  the 
cave  below. 

But  he  meant  to  find  out,  and  selecting  two  or  three  stones 
that  lay  upon  the  ground  he  tossed  them  into  the  fissure. 

Down  they  rolled,  and  as  he  listened  he  heard  them  drop 
upon  the  rocky  ground  below. 

“That’s  all  right,  Hop,”  he  said.  “Now,  then,  just  get  the 
biggest  cracker  you  have  with  you  and  touch  a  match  to  it.” 

Hop  gave  a  nod  and  quickly  did  as  he  was  told. 

When  he  had  lighted  the  fuse  of  the  cracker  he  threw  it  into 
the  fissure. 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  silence,  and  then  a  dull  ex¬ 
plosion  sounded. 

“Hip  hi!  hoolay!  ”  the  Chinaman  shouted,  dancing  about  and 
waving  his  hands  to  those  below.  '  _ 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  had  been  waiting  for  the 
explosion  to  occur,  and  the  moment  it  did  they  rushed  into 
the  shanty,  followed  by  the  cowboys. 

Without  any  hesitation  the  scout  swung  the  sliding  door 
btaxik  and  rushed  intr.  the  cave 
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He  could  hear  the  sounds  of  hurrying  footsteps,  and  there 
was  quite  a  little  smoke  there. 

But  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  cattle  thieves. 

Bent  upon  capturing  the  scoundrels,  the  scout  led  the  way 
through  the  semi-darkness  that  prevailed. 

The  next  minute  they  caught  sight  of  a  light  off  to  the 
right,  and  then  it  occurred  to  them  that  there  must  be  still 
another  opening  to  the  cave. 

As  they  ran  that  way  they  saw  the  forms  of  several  men 
running  swiftly  toward  the  opening. 

Crack!  crack! 

Charlie  and  Jim  both  fired,  and  a  yell  of  pain  was  the  result. 

But  the  hurrying  footsteps  continued,  and  soon  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  sounded,  though  rather  faintly. 

“They  must  have  had  horses  in  there,  an’  they’ve  got  away,” 
Charlie  declared,  turning  to  Jim.  “Come  on.  Let’s  find  out.” 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  opening,  which  was 
a  wide  passage  that  was  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet 
In  length. 

It  led  outside  into  a  lot  of  thick  bushes,  which  had  been 
trampled  down  quite  recently,  as  they  could  see. 

Jim  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  ascended  to  the  top  of 
a  big  rock. 

Then  it  was  that  they  caught  sight  of  several  horsemen  just 
as  they  disappeared  around  a  bend  in  a  gully. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  he  cried,  turning  to  the  scout  and  the  cow¬ 
boys.  “They  have  got  away.  I  think  nearly  all  of  them  were 
there,  too.” 

“All  but  one,”  one  of  the  cowboys  answered.  “He’s  dead  by 
this  time,  ’cause  I  stumbled  over  him  as  I  run  through,  an’  I 
stopped  long  enough  ter  see  that  he  was  done  for.” 

Meanwhile,  Wild  and  Hop  had  caught  sight  of  the  villains 
as  they  were  riding  away. 

But  it  was  only  a  glance  they  got  of  them,  for  they  disap¬ 
peared  so  quickly  that  they  could  not  even  count  them. 

Our  hero  was  well  satisfied,  however,  that  the  whole  bunch 
had  made  their  escape. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in  the  direction  they  had 
taken,  but  soon  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  descend 
and  take  the  trail. 

They  must  go  down  by  the  way  they  had  come  up,  and  then 
ride  fully  a  mile  before  they  could  get  to  the  other  side  of  the 

ridge. 

They  were  not  long  in  getting  down  to  the  level  ground 
again,  and  then  they  turned  and  rode  around  to  the  shanty. 

“Well,  Hop,”  said  our  hero,  coolly,  “I  suppose  there  is  really! 
no  need  of  hurrying  now,  for  they  have  got  such  a  start  of  : 
us  that  thqy  will  have  a  chance  to  hide  somewhere.  We  will  i 
wait  till  the  rest  come  out,  and  then  we’ll  start  in  pursuit.”! 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  Chinaman’s  reply.  “Lis 
velly  bad,  so  be.  We  no  ketchee  um  cattle  thieves.” 

Pretty  soon  Jamieson  came  running  from  the  cave. 

He  was  followed  by  the  cowboys  and  Wild’s  partners. 

“Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  sich-a  thing  as  a  cave 
bein’  here,  Young  Wild  West?”  the  ranchman  declared.  “No 
wonder  Robinson  worked  his  game  so  well.  I  was  sartin  that 
ther  cattle  I  kept  losin’  all  ther  time  was  driven  over  here,  an’ 
now  I  know  it  for  a  fact.” 

“That’s  right,  Mr.  Jamieson.  But  the  villains  certainly 
fooled  us  nicely.  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  ways  to 
get  in  and  out  of  that  cave.  But  it’s  all  right.  We  will  get 
them,  and  before  night,  too.  They  won’t  ride  very  far,  for 
Robinson  is  hardly  the  man  to  quit  his  own  property.  That 
fellow  is  a  fighter,  even  if  he  is  a  sheming  scoundrel.” 

“Well,  I  think  I’ll  send  a  man  ter  git  some  help,  an’  then 
we’ll  scour  ther  whole, country  till  we  git  ’em.” 

“All  right,  you  can  do  that  if  you  like.  But  I  think  we  will 
have  them  before  the  help  arrives.” 

Jamieson  hurriedly  selected  one  of  the  cowboys  and  bade 
him  go  to  the  nearest  ranch  and  get  all  the  help  he  could,  and 
then  start  on  their  own  hook  in  search  of  the  cattle  thieves. 


around  the  corner  of  the  shanty  it  was  a  pretty  sure  thing 
that  all  hands  were  safe  for  the  time  being. 

The  secret  entrance  near  that  side  had  been  opened,  and 
two  of  Jager’s  men  had  been  on  the  watch. 

Of  course,  they  urged  the  fugitives  to  hurry,  and  then  called 
to  their  companions. 

The  result  was  that  they  were  able  to  fire  a  volley,  as  our 
friends  appeared  in  view. 

But  since  none  of  their  shots  took  effect,  their  powder  had 
simply  been  wasted. 

Once  they  were  all  inside,  the  entrance  was  closed  and  then 
men  were  stationed  there  and  at  the  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
shanty. 

They  felt  that  they  could  hold  the  cave  until  Young  Wild 
West  grew  desperate  and  tried  to  force  the  entrance. 

Then  it  would  be  easy  to  shoot  him  and  his  companions 
down. 

But  when  the  cracker  fell  near  three  or  four  of  them  and 
exploded  with  a  loud  report,  they  became  demoralized  and 
their  only  thought  was  to  get  out  of  the  cave. 

Robinson  was  more  cool  than  the  rest,  but  he  felt  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  an  explosion,  so  he 
shouted  for  them  to  hurry  out  by  the  way  they  drove  the 
cattle  when  starting  them  on  the  way  to  the  railroad. 

The  villains  kept  plenty  of  horses  in  the  cave,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  saddled,  for  they  had  expected  to  dash  out 
and  make  short  work  of  Young  Wild  West  and  those  who 
were  with  him. 

Robinson,  of  course,  knew  where  the  horses  were,  and  he 
shouted  for  the  cowboys  who  had  rushed  in  with  him  to  hurry 
and  get  to  them. 

“Each  one  of  you  get  a  bridle  on  a  horse  and  come  on. 
We  haven’t  a  second  to  lose!  ”  he  cried. 

They  all  managed  to  do  this  save  one,  who  was  shot  when 
Cheyenne  Charlie  fired. 

Once  outside  they  galloped  away  and  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  was  enraged  it  was  Mike  Jager. 

He  stormed  and  swore  until  Robinson  was  forced  to  stop 
him. 

“Don’t  act  like  a  fool,  Mike,”  the  ranchman  said,  shaking 
his  head.  “They  haven’t  beaten  us  yet.  Don’t  think  for  an 
instant  that  they  will,  either,  for  I  consider  that  I  am  clever 
enough  to  get  the  best  of  them.  As  it  stands  now  we  are  all 
marked  men.  But  that  don’t  mean  that  we  are  going  to  die  for 
it.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  get  our  re¬ 
venge  and  then  leave  these  parts.  We  must  lead  Young  Wild 
West  and  the  rest  away  far  enough  so  I  can  get  back  to  the 
house  and  get  my  wife.  She  has  stuck  to  me  through  it  all 
and  I  will  die  before  I  will  leave  her  now.  There  is  a  good 
hiding-place  in  the  ravine  to  the  north  of  us,  and  we  will  go 
there  now.  You  all  know  the  cave  I  speak  of.” 

“All  right,”  .lager  answered.  “But  I’ll  give  yer  my  word, 
Jack,  that  I’ll  be  perfectly  willin’  ter  die  tryin’  ter  git  square 
with  Young  Wild  West.  I  don’t  mean  ter  leave  these  parts 
till  I’ve  got  him,  either.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  see  to  that  later  on.  Perhaps  I  can  arrange 
a  scheme  that  will  settle  the  whole  thing  in  a  hurry.  There  is 
one  thing  certain  about  it.  We  won’t  dare  to  meet  them  in 
an  open  fire.  They  can  shoot  better  than  vJe  can,  I  think. 
WTe  have  lost  one  man  already,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  it 
can’t  be  helped.” 

“We’ll  avenge  him,  all  right,”  one  of  the  others  declared. 

They  knew  just  where  they  wanted  to  go,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  they  rode  on  and 
finally  turned  to  the  left  and  were  soon  heading  almost  due 
north. 

That  they  would  be  pursued  they  knew  quite  well. 

But  they  did  not  try  to  hide  their  trail. 

The  fact  was  that  the  ground  was  so  hard  and  stony  that 
the  hoojpi  ints  of  their  horses  could  not  be  seen  only  in  places, 
and  tfifs  meant  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  follow 
them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CROSS-FIRE  IS  PLANNED 

While  it  may  seem  to  have  been  a  clever  move  that  the 
cattle  thieves  made,  it  was  really  what  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  since  there  were  three  ways  to  get  in  and  out  or  me 
cave  where  the  stolen  steers  were  kept  and  Mike  Jager  and 
his  men  made  their  headquarters. 

When  the  four  cowboys  and  their  boss  succeeded  in  getting 


rbej  Kept  on  riding  for  half  an  hour,  and  as  their  horses 
had  been  put  thiough  a  hard  test,  they  paused  long  enough 
to  give  them  a  breathing  spell. 

Then  they  started  again,  and  at  length  struck  the  ravine 
thiough  which  our  friends  had  come  that  morning  on  their 
way  to  Jamieson’s  ranch. 

A  mile  thiough  this  and  the  cave  the  ranchman  had  spoken 
of  was  reached. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  ravine  broadened  out  consider¬ 
ably. 

Rocks  v cie  scattered  all  around,  some  of  them  being  very 
high. 
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Among  these  the  ranchman  rode,  with  Mike  Jager  at  his 
s'.c.o.  and  when  they  reached  the  face  of  a  cliff  they  continued 
on  a  few  yards,  and  then  entered  a  fissure  that  was  barely 
>\  iue  enough  to  permit  them  to  ride  in  single  file. 

Through  this  they  went  for  several  yards,  and  then  a  wide 
opening  to  a  dark  cave  was  disclosed  on  the  left. 

Robinson  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going,  so  without  any 
hesitation  he  rode  in,  the  rest  following. 

It  was  simply  one  of  the  many  caves  that  exist  in  that  part 
oi  the  country,  and  though  it  was  very  dark  in  there,  the 
ranchman  kept  on  until  he  could  no  longer  see  the  light  from 
,  the  entrance. 

Inen  he  dismounted,  and  striking  a  match,  began  looking 
around,  keeping  hold  of  the  bridle-rein  of  his  horse  mean¬ 
while. 

He  soon  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  for  close  to  him  on  the 
left  was  a  jagged,  irregular,  natural  wall  of  rock,  and  hanging 
to  a  little  split  was  a  lantern. 

He  quickly  secured  this  and  lighted  it  and  then  the  rest  came 
up  and  dismounted. 

“Now,  then,  boys,”  said  Robinson,  coolly,  “I  want  you  to 
all  stay  here  but  Mike.  He  will  go  with  me  to  the  ranch,  so 
T  can  get  my  wife  away.  There  won’t  be  any  one  there  now, 
for  they  are  all  following  our  trail.  Come,  Mike,  are  you 
ready?” 

“Yes,  I  am  ready,  Jack,  but  my  horse  is  putty  tired,  an’ 
yours  must  be,  too.” 

“We  can’t  help  that.  We  will  find  more  horses  when  we 
get  to  the  ranch.” 

“All  right,  but  you  ain't  goin’  ter  go  ther  same  way  we 
come,  are  yer?” 

“Certainly  not.  We  don’t  want  to  meet  our  enemies,  do  we? 
Wre'll  let  them  search  a  while,  and  when  I  get  back  I’ll  put  up 
a  job  that  will  clean  them  out  in  a  hurry.  Come  on,  we’ll  go 
on  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  and  then  we’ll  make 
a  short  cut  for  the  ranch.” 

“I  never  went  that  way  afore.  Jack,  but  you  have,  so  you 
know  whether  it’s  all  right  or  not.” 

“I  know  it's  all  right.  I  would  have  come  this  way  only 
that  we  are  forced  to  go  so  far  around.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  chances  to  hide  ourselves  should  we  see  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  gang  approaching,  so  don’t  fear  on  that  score.” 

The  cave  had  never  been  occupied  by  the  gang  before,  so 
there  was  nothing  there  to  afford  the  least  comfort. 

But  they  all  felt  that  they  were  secure,  and  this  comforted 
them  slightly,  no  doubt. 

Robinson  now  found  another  lantern,  which  he  lighted,  and 
then  leading  his  horse  straight  across  the  wide,  underground 
place,  he  called  Mike  to  follow  him. 

Jager  no  doubt  would  rather  have  stayed,  but  the  ranchman 
■was  boss,  so  he  went  on  with  him. 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes  they  came  to  a  wide  passage 
and  saw  a  light  ahead. 

As  they  walked  on  out,  leading  their  horses,  Robinson  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  lantern  and  hung  it  close  to  the  entrance. 

“We’ll  need  that  when  we  come  back,  for  we  will  come  this 
way.  It  seems  rather  hard  to  be  forced  to  leave  your  own 
ranch,  Mike,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done.  I  know  what  I  will 
get  if  I  don’t  do  it.  But  I  want  my  wife  with  me,  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  settled  accounts  "with  Young  Wild  West  I  am  going 
to  ride  away  with  her  and  seek  another  place  where  we  may 
live  in  safety.  I  have  quite  a  few  dollars  in  the  house  and,  of 
course,  I  will  take  the  money  with  me.  We  will  also  take  a 
few  things  wre  can  carry,  for  I  think  we  will  have  time  to  load 
a  pack-horse.” 

“Where  do  I  come  in  on  this  game,  Jack?”  Jager  asked, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “You  have  got  a  few  dollars  saved 
up,  but  I  ain’t.” 

“Well,  that’s  your  own  fault  if  you  haven’t.  But  I  won’t  be 
mean  with  you.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  hundred  to  start 
you  off.”  ''  ... 

“All  right;  that’s  ther  way  ter  talk.  I  feel  better  now,”  and 
the  villain  showed  that  he  was  much  pleased. 

It  might  have  been  a  shorter  cut  to  Robinson’s  ranch,  but 
the  way  was  much  rougher,  and  they  were  forced  to  ride 
along  rather  slowly. 

It  was  well  toward  noon  when  they  finally  rode  up  to  the 
place  from  a  point  that  was  almost  opposite  to  the  shanty  that 
covered  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen  about  the  premises,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  dismounted  in  a  clump  of  trees  near  the  house  and 
ventured  out  on  foot  that  the  ranchman’s  wife  came  out  of  the 
house. 

Bh*  recognized  them  instantly,  and  waving  her  hands  with 
dekght  she  started  to  meet  her  husband. 


The  two  embraced,  while  Jager  looked  on  in  sympathy. 

“We  have  got  to  leave  here  forever,  Mary,”  Robinson  said, 
shaking  his  head,  sadly.  “But  I  suppose  it  should  have  been 
expected.  I  have  worked  a  dangerous  game  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  made  money  by  it.  Now,  then,  we  must  go.  But 
I  was  clever  enough  to  have  the  place  mortgaged  for  all  it  is 
worth,  so  we  really  won’t  lose  a  lot,  after  all.  But  anything 
is  better  than  me  being  sent  to  prison  and  being  separated 
from  you.” 

“You  know  what’s  best,”  she  declared,  smiling  between  her 
tears. 

The  three  went  to  the  house,  quickly,  and  the  result  of  it 
was  that  an  hour  later  they  rode  away,  taking  with  them 
two  pack-horses  that  were  loaded  with  the  articles  the  woman 
wanted  to  take  with  her. 

Jager  received  his  promised  hundred  dollars,  and  with  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  concealed  on  different  parts  of  his  person, 
Robinson  felt  that  the  situation  was  not  such  a  bad  one 
after  all. 

Back  they  went  to  the  cave  where  the  cattle  thieves  were  in 
hiding,  not  meeting  with  any  one  on  the  way. 

This  seemed  rather  strange,  too,  since  by  this  time  another 
party  was  out  searching  for  the  scoundrels. 

But  it  happened  that  they  did  not  come  around  that  way 
just  then,  and  Robinson  was  still  in  luck. 

The  men  who  had  been  waiting  so  long  were  very  glad  when 
they  came,  and  eager  to  find  out  what  would  be  the  next  move, 
they  crowded  around  the  ranchman. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fit  up  a  cosy  little 
place  near  the  entrance  for  my  wife.  There  is  no  telling  just 
how  long  we  may  have  to  stay  here.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think 
it  will  be  any  longer  than  to-night  some  time,  for  that  is  when 
I  expect  to  get  away.  While  you  are  doing  this  I  will  think 
a  little  and  hatch  up  a  way  to  defeat  our  enemies.” 

“An’  kill  Young  Wild  West!  ”  added  Mike  Jager,  his  eyes 
flashing  in  the  light  of  the  lantern  that  hung  near  at  hand. 

“Of  course,  Mike.  That  is  the  principal  thing  we  want  to 
accomplish.” 

“All  right,  then;  go  ahead.” 

Jager  lent  his  assistance,  and  in  due  time  a  place  was  fixed 
up  where  the  woman  might  make  herself  as  comfortable  as 
she  could,  under  the  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  Robinson  had  been  out  to  the  ravine. 

When  he  came  back  his  face  wore  a  satisfied  smile. 

“Well,  boys,  they’ve  been  through  this  way,  which  shows 
that  they  must  have  found  our  trail  and  followed  us.  But 
they  failed  to  find  this  cave.  But  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  that,  since  it  is  pretty  well  hidden  and  there  are  so  many 
rocks  that  there  was  no  chance  for  us  to  leave  any  hoofprints. 
Now,  then,  I  am  going  to  fix  up  a  plan  to  clean  them  out.  Right 
above  here  the  ravine  is  very  narrow,  and  the  sides  are  quite 
steep.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  divide  ourselves  into  two 
parties  and  lie  concealed  on  either  side  at  the  top.  There 
are  rocks  enough  there  to  hide  ourselves.  Then  all  we  wrill 
have  to  do  will  be  to  wait  until  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
friends  ride  through.  I  rather  think  that  a  sudden  cross-fire 
will  soon  clean  them  out.” 

“Hooray!”  cried  Jager,  but  the  ranchman  quickly  clapped 
his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

“Not  so  loud,  Mike,”  he  declared.  “Don’t  you  know  that 
some  of  them  may  be  near  at  hand  at  this  very  moment?  You 
have  got  to  be  more  cautious  than  that  or  our  plan  may  not 
succeed.” 

“Well,  when  you  spoke  about  ther  cross-fire  I  couldn’t  help 
it.  But  it’s  all  right,  Jack.  We’re  goin’  ter  be  winners.  Ther 
cross-fire  will  sartinly  clean  ’em  out  in  short  order,  ’cause 
they  won’t  have  a  chance,  no  matter  which  way  they  turn 
ter  go.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WILD  FOILS  THE  VILLAINS 

Young  Wild  West  was  just  about  to  ride  away  with  hla 
partners  and  the  men  with  them  when  Hop  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  riders  Who  were  coming  that  way  across  the  level 
stretch  to  the  right. 

The  instant  the  boy’s  eyes  lighted  upon  them  he  recognized 
Arietta  as  being  one  of  them. 

The  other  was  neither  Anna  or  Eloise,  so  he  guessed  she 
must  be  the  ranchman’s  daughter. 

“Mr.  Jamieson,”  said  he,  nodding  to  the  ranchman,  “here 
comes  a  couple  to  help  us.” 

“Thunder!”  Jamieson  ejaculated,  as  he  looked  at  the  two 
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girls  who  were  riding  at  a  swift  gallop  toward  them.  “That’s 
Nell  riu’  ono  of  your  gals,  Young  Wild  West.” 

“That’s  right,  but  I  reckon  it  will  be  all  right.  Arietta 
knows  how  to  shoot  pretty  well,  and  if  we  need  assistance  she 
will  be  right  ou  hand.” 

“Well,  Nell  kin  shoot  some,  too,  but  I  reckon  I  don’t  want 
her  ter  git  close  enough  for  anything  like  that.  She’s  a 
mighty  darin’  gal,  but  that  don’t  say  that  she  has  got  ter  git 
in  a  fight  with  cattle  thieves.” 

“Well,  they  can  keep  behind  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  danger.  We  may  as  well  wait  until  they  come 
up  now,  and  then  we  wall  ride  around  to  the  place  where  the 
scoundrels  got  out  of  the  cave  and  take  the  trail.” 

“All  right,  Young  Wild  West,  but  I’m  sorry  ther  gals  had 
ter  come  here.  Maybe  I  kin  git  Nell  ter  go  back.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Arietta  and  the  ranchman’s  daughter 
rode  up. 

Their  cheeks  glowed,  and  their  eyes  were  bright  from  the 
morning  ride  they  had  taken  and  both  appeared  to  be  in  fine 
spirits. 

“What  did  yer  come  after  us  for,  Nell?”  Jamieson  asked. 

“Only  for  a  ride,  dad,”  was  the  reply.  “Arietta  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  follow  you  up  and  see  how  you  wrere 
making  out.  Have  you  learned  anything  yet?” 

“A  whole  lot,  I  reckon.  We’ve  found  out  that  Robinson  was 
hidin’  tlier  stolen  cattle  in  a  cave  that’s  behind  ther  shanty 
over  there.  Ther  whole  gang  of  cattle  thieves  has  got  away, 
though,  an’  Robinson  is  with  ’em.  What  we’re  goin’  ter  do 
now  is  ter  toiler  ther  trail  an’  try  an  ketch  ’em.” 

“We  can  be  of  some  help,  then,”  Arietta  spoke  up,  with  a 
smile. 

“Not  much,  I  reckon,  ’cause  you  gals  has  got  ter  stay  be¬ 
hind,”  and  Jamieson  acted  as  though  he  was  positive  on  that 
point. 

“I  knew  you  wouldn’t  be  offended  when  you  saw  me,  Wild,” 
Arietta  declared,  as  she  rode  alongside  her  dashing  young 
lover.  “I  couldn’t  resist,  the  temptation  to  ride  out  and  see 
how  you  were  making  out.  Now,  then,  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can 
to  catch  the  cattle  thieves.  You  know  well  enough  that  I  will 
do  plenty  of  shooting  if  there  is  any  need  of  it.” 

“I  know  that,  Et,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  hope  you  won’t  have 
to  take  part  in  the  game  to  that  extent.  It’s  too  bad  the 
scoundrels  got  away  from  us,  but  there  were  so  many  ways 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  cave  that  they  fooled  us.  Come  on.” 

As  the  boy  started  his  sorrel  ahead,  Arietta  rode  along  at 
his  side. 

But  the  ranchman  quickly  called  out: 

“Hold  on,  gal!  You’re  goin’  ter  ride  a  little  behind  with 
me  an’  Nell.  There  ain’t  no  tellin’  jest  how  soon  we  might 
run  into  an  ambush,  an’  it  wouldn’t  be  very  nice  for  you  to 
be  right  at  ther  front  if  that  happens.” 

“Go  back  there  with  him,  Et,”  our  hero  advised. 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply,  and  then  she  quickly  turned 
and  rode  to  the  rear. 

IIop  was  there,  too,  for  since  he  never  did  any  real  fightiug, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  his  being  anywhere  in  the  lead. 

Wild  and  his  partners  rode  on  around  until  they  found  a 
way  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  the  cowboys  fol¬ 
lowing  them  closely. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  find  the  trail,  and  then  they 
pressed  on,  hoping  to  soon  overtake  the  villains. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  places  the  ground  was  so 
hard  that  the  prints  of  horses’  hoofs  failed  to  show.  Wild 
and  his  partners  managed  to  keep  upon  it. 

Whenever  they  lost  it  they  spread  out  and  one  of  them 
was  sure  to  find  it  again. 

In  this  way  they  kept  on  until  finally  they  came  to  the 
raviDe  they  had  camped  in  the  night  before. 

“So  they  went  this  way,  did  they?”  our  hero  said,  as  he 
nodded  to  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  happened  to  be  close  at 
his  side  at  tlm  time.  “Well,  we  knew  a  little  about  this  ravine, 
hut  I  think  we’ll  have  to  keep  our  eyes  open  or  the  first  thing 
we  know  bullets  will  be  whistling  about  our  heads.  We’ll 
ride  along  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then  I  reckon  I’ll  dismount 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  take  a  look  around.  I 
might  be  able  to  find  out  something." 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild,”  the  scout  answered,  with  a  nod  of 
approval.  “You  know  what’s  right  every  time,  an’  there  ain’t 
no  mistake  about  it.” 

Word  was  passed  for  the  cowboys  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
and  then  they  rode  on  at  a  canter,  watching  the  ground  as 
they  went,  so  they  would  be  able  to  tell  if  the  fugitives  had 
halted. 

They  went  along  for  just  about  two  miles,  and  then  Wild 
decided  it  was  time  to  do  a  little  scouting. 


He  felt  sure  that  the  cattle  thieves  had  taken  through  the 
ravine  for  the  very  purpose  of  ambushing  them,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  not  going  to  ride  stralg 


risk. 


T  '  vin*  his  horse  in  charge  of  Arietta,  the  hoy,  after  telling 
Leaving  his  no/se  until  thcy  heard  from  him  or 

his  companions  to  remain  theie  unui 

saw  him  returning,  found  a  way  to  get  to  P 


“Vood  'luck  usually  followed  Young  Wild  West,  anyhow,  and 


it  was  so  in  this  case.  ..  „ 

The  spot  where  he  had  halted  was  not  more  than  thre.  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  cave  Robinson  and  his  gang  had  taken 
refuge  in. 

Wild  had  taken  the  right  side,  too,  and  though  he  might 
not  be  able  to  find  it  without  a  clew,  he  was  heading  straight 

toward  it.  .  ,  ..  .  .. 

The  boy  walked  along  rapidly,  picking  his  way  through  the 
bushes  and  dodging  behind  the  rocks,  so  that  in  case  the 
villains  were  hiding  close  at  hand  they  would  not  be  able  to 
see  him. 

He  did  not  come  to  a  halt  until  suddenly  he  heard  low  voices 
that  seemed  to  come  from  directly  under  his  feet. 

Instantly  the  boy’s  attention  was  aroused. 

“Ah!  ”  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath.  I  reckon  I  have 
hit  it  just  right.  Some  one  is  below  me.” 

There  was  a  crack  of  about  a  foot  in  -width  almost  at  his 
feet,  and  he  had  been  about  to  step  over  it  when  he  first  heard 
the  sounds,  but  had  dropped  back  to  listen. 

He  now  dropped  upon  his  hands  and  knees  and  looked  down¬ 
ward. 

Though  the  light  penetrated  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  he 
-was  unable  to  observe  the  forms  of  any  one. 

But  the  voices  could  be  heard  plainly  now. 

When  he  discovered  that  one  cf  them  was  a  woman’s,  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised. 

At  first  he  was  unable  to  imagine  who  it  could  be,  but  when 
he  realized  that  they  had  been  a  long  time  in  getting  there, 
since  they  had  been  compelled  to  stop  so  many  times  to  pick 
up  the  trail,  it  occurred  to  him  that  probably  Robinson  had 
gone  back  by  a  short-cut  and  got  his  wife. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  him  to  figure  it  out,  for  he 
was  well  satisfied  that  the  cattle  thieves  were  directly  below 
him  in  a  cave. 


The  woman  was  doing  most  of  the  talking  now,  and  her 
voice  was  raised  to  a  rather  high  pitch. 


She  appeared  to  be  in  fear  of  something,  and  when  Wild 
heard  her  ask  some  one  if  he  thought  they  would  surely  get 
away  in  safety,  he  listened  for  the  reply. 


“Don’t  you  worry  a  bit,”  he  heard  a  man  say,  and  then  he 
recognized  the  voice  as  belonging  to  Robinson.  “But  don't 
talk  so  loud,  for  there’s  no  tellin’  but  that  Young  Wild  West  \ 
or  his  partners  might  be  around  somewhere.  They’re  mighty 
clever,  and  most  likely  will  fear  that  we’re  lying  for  them  in 
ambush.  If  they  do  fear  that  they  are  just  right  for  I  am 
going  to  divide  the  men  in  two  parties.  One  will  go  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  on  this  side  and  lie  behind  boulders  while  the 
othei  v ill  get  to  the  other  side.  Then  when  thev  ('nmp  ainntr 


we’ll  rain  a  cross-fire  on  them.  If  Young  Wild  West  and  his  1 
partners  don’t  drop  from  their  horses  in  a  jiffy,  I  win  verv 
much  mistaken.”  "  J  j 


i  1  ofT  them  escape,”  the  woman  declared,  ! 

and  Wild  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  he  heard  the  words 
If  you  do,  they  will  surely  follow  us,  and  then  we  will  be 

theTanch  ”  mUSt  Set  aWEy’  Jack>  thoilgl1  il  is  hard  to  leave 


“Well,  if  I  don’t  leave  it,  most  likely  I’ll  die  and  it’s  a  erPaf 
deal  better  to  live,  no  matter  where  you  have  got  to  go  mv 
dear,”  was  the  reply.  6  c  10  g0» 


«Sk,nyTS^  1  -?1?,  satisfled  t0  SO  anywhere  with  you  Jack  ” 
WS’  Ulon  1  blame  you  for  sticking  to  your  husband  " Wild  : 
thought,  “but  you  are  certainly  a  pretty  hart  customer  for  * 
woman.  But  Its  all  right.  I  know  what  you  peop“  are  uS 
to  now,  and  I  reckon  I’ll  escape  the  cross  fir*  t*?c  ,  ]  l 

thing  I  happened  to  choose  the  right  side  of  the  ravina  fo?  if 
I  had  gone  up  to  the  left  1  would  have  in!  JSf  wSi  S..? 


you  were  up  to.  Well,  I  reckon  It  won’t'beTong 
have  this  thing  over  with.”  ong 


J  to  !L9l“ed  aDd  P‘'eseDtI>-  he  heard 


hearing  what 
?  before  we’ll 


ing  in  low  tones.  “  ucaiu  several  men  talk- 


saId’  q"ite  1011,3  en<>ugh  for  him  to  hear- 
a  sharp  watcher  ttey*  oughfto  b°  h  ‘  hV  told  ™  Keep 

they  have  managed  to Vllo'wVhe  t?anT  8t  aDy  Ume  B0W’  “ 

lliej  follered  it.  all  right,  an’  don’t  ver  forcit  It"  Mil-, 
Jager  answered,  Wild  recognizing  the  villain’s  vofee  Instaiuy! 
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YOUNG  WILT)  WEST  ESCAPING  A  CROSS-FIRE. 


“Go  on  out,  then,  and  do  just  ns  it  lias  been  arranged.  I 
*  stay  at  the  entrance  with  my  wife.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  me 
to  leave  her  here  alone,  boys.  But  you  can  rest  assured, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  that  I  will  do  my  share  of  the  fight¬ 
ing.  ** 

"We  know  that.  Jack.  It's  all  right.  Come  on,  boys.” 

Then  Wild  heard  the  footsteps  of  several  men,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  all  was  silent. 

He  now  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  took  the  risk  of 
peering  over. 

He  saw  the  cattle  thieves,  three  of  whom  were  redskins, 
though  attired  in  the  fashion  of  white  men,  picking  their  way 
along  through  the  ravine  as  though  they  were  afraid  they 
might  be  observed  by  some  one. 

Wild  counted  them  and  found  there  were  ten  of  them,  and 
when  they  got  a  little  further  along  he  saw  them  divide,  half 
going  to  the  other  side  where  there  was  a  slope  that  would 
permit  them  to  climb  fo  the  top. 

He  was  unable  to  see  just  where  the  others  went  up,  but  sat¬ 
isfied  that  they  would  not  have  to  go  very  far  before  they 
found  a  way  to  do  it,  he  started  along,  with  the  intention  of 
locating  the  exact  spot  where  they  intended  to  lie  in  am¬ 
bush. 

It  was  easy  for  the  boy  to  pick  his  way  along,  and  without 
making  a  sound  he  proceeded. 

He  found  it  necessary  to  climb  over  a  high  elevation  in 
order  to  do  so,  and  when  he  reached  the  top  he  turned 
and  looked  back  and  was  able  to  see  the  ranchman,  the 
Chinaman  and  the  two  girls,  who  stood  upon  the  ground  near 
the  horses. 

His  partners  and  the  cowboys  were  further  toward  him  and 
a  projection  of  rock  hid  them  from  his  view. 

The  boy  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  wave  his  hat 
and  attract  the  attention  of  his  sweetheart,  and  he  had  not 
waved  it  more  than  two  or  three  times  before  she  saw  him  and 
answered. 

Much  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  venture,  Wild  now  went 
on  down  the  side  of  the  rise  and  after  moving  cautiously 
through  the  bushes  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet, 
he  heard  low  voices  ahead  of  him. 

He  was  nearing  the  five  villains  who  were -to  occupy  that 
side  of  the  ravine  and,  bound  to  get  close  enough  to  hear  what 
they  were  talking  about,  he  went  on. 

In  another  minute  he  had  covered  the  distance,  and  then 
as  he  peered  between  two  rocks  that  were  almost  square  in 
shape,  he  saw  the  five  sitting  behind  a  few  rocks  that  were 
directly  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which  was  quite  steep  there. 

They  all  had  rifles,  and  by  their  manner  they  seemed  to  be 
ready  for  business. 

Wild  gripped  his  revolver. 

He  felt  like  dashing  toward  them  and  forcing  them  to  hold 
up  their  hands,  but  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
and  get  the  assistance  of  his  partners  and  the  cowboys  before 
attempting  such  a  thing. 

He  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  them,  and  as  he 
turned  to  go  his  foot  loosened  a  stone  and  sent  it  rolling 
directly  toward  the  villains. 

He  knew  he  would  be  discovered,  so  he  turned  and  ran. 

Crack! 

One  of  the  villains  saw  him  aDd  fired  a  shot,  but  the  bullet 
went  wide  of  the  mark,  and  Wild  ran  on. 

But  luck  was  against  him  just  then,  for  in  his  hurry  to 
get  away  he  made  a  misstep  and  fell. 

By  the  time  he  got  upon  his  feet  he  saw  two  men  within  ten 
feet  of  him,  and  both  were  covering  him  with  their  revolvers. 

“We’ve  got  yer,  Young  Wild  West!”  one  of  them,  who  was 
no  other  than  Mike  Jager,  said,  triumphantly.  “Hold  up  your 
hands  or  we’ll  shoot  yer.” 

The  revolver  had  fallen  from  the  boy’s  hand  when  he  tripped, 
and  there  wa3  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 

“One  of  yer  run  down  an’  tell  ther  boss  that  we’ve  got  Young 
Wi’d  West,”  Jager  said,  hurriedly,  as  he  turned  to  those  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“All  right,”  came  the  reply,  and  then  Wild  heard  one  of 
them  running  swiftly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

The  young  deadshot  had  braced  himself,  for  he  did  not  mean 

to  give  up. 

But  with  his  hands  over  his  head  the  villains  thought  he  had 
done  so. 

A  they  stepped  up  to  seize  him  he  suddenly  dropped  his 
hard-  and  then  shot  out  his  right  fist,  catching  one  of  them 

squarely  on  the  jaw. 

Before  Jager  knew  what  had  happened  he  received  a  punch 
y  tw.  o:  y/h  that  took  his  breath  away  and  sent  him  rolling 
down  the  slight  descent. 


Then  "Wild  turned  and  ran  up  the  hill. 

Crack |  crack! 

One  of  the  bullets  clipped  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  head,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  stumbled  again,  for  he  was  now  going 
down  hill  and  his  speed  wras  such  that  he  could  not  check 
himself. 

Over  and  over  he  rolled,  and  by  the  time  his  pursuers  reached 
the  top  he  had  disappeared  in  the  bushes  a  dozen  yards  below. 

The  boy  felt  for  his  other  revolver,  but  when  he  found  it 
was  gone  he  knew  that  when  he  tumbled  it  must  have  dropped 
from  the  holster. 

He  was  in  a  bad  way,  but  he  was  not  going  to  let  the 
scoundrels  take  him,  even  though  he  was  unable  to  do  any 
shooting. 

On  he  ran,  taking  care  to  dodge  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes 
he  came  upon,  and  when  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  he 
paused  long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  pursuers  had 
stopped. 

He  was  pretty  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  now,  and  taking 
the  risk  of  looking  in  the  direction  of  his  friends  to  see  what 
they  were  doing,  he  was  astounded  to  see  Arietta  riding  swiftly 
that  way,  carrying  a  flag  cf  truce. 

“What  is  she  up  to  now,  I  wonder?”  he  thought.  “But  I 
must  stop  her.  The  scoundrels  will  surely  fire  on  her  if  she 
gets  between  them.” 

The  bank  was  quite  steep  there,  so  without  any  hesitation 
the  boy  undertook  to  make  a  descent,  and  dovrn  he  went, 
sliding  and  clutching  at  the  bushes  he  came  in  contact  with. 

As  he  reached  the  top  of  a  big  rock  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  Arietta' came  dashing  past. 

“Come  back,  Et!  ”  shouted  Wild,  as  he  ran  down  the  bank. 

The  girl  heard  him  and  quickly  reigning  in  her  horse  she 
turned  and  galloped  back. 

The  baffled  villains  fired  a  volley. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOT  FIGHTING 

The  moment  Arietta  heard  the  shot  that  was  fired  at  Wild, 
she  turned  to  the  ranchman  and  said: 

“They’ve  got  him,  Mr.  Jamieson.  I  must  stop  them  from 
taking  his  life.” 

“What  are  yer  goin’  ter  do,  gal?”  the  ranchman  cried,  in 
surprise. 

“I  will  ride  up  the  ravine  with  a  flag  of  truce.  That  will 
prevent  them  from  killing  Wild,”  she  answered.  “WTe  have 
no  chance  to  get  up  there  in  time  to  prevent  it  any  other 
way.  Nell,  let  me  have  that  white  waist  you  have  on — 
quick!  ” 

The  ranchman’s  daughter  was  far  more  cool  than  he  was, 
and  she  quickly  tore  off  the  garment  and  handed  it  to  Arietta. 

“Give  me  that  stick  there!”  the  girl  cried,  hurriedly. 

There  was  one  that  just  suited  her  purpose  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  when  it  had  been  handed  to  her  she  quickly 
tied  her  flag  of  truce  to  it  and  then,  without  another  word, 
galloped  through  the  ravine. 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  and  Jim  were  undecided  what  to  do. 

They  heard  the  firing  and  realized  that  Wild  had  got  into 
danger. 

“Climb  up  there,”  Arietta  called  out,  pointing  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ravine. 

That  was  quite  enough. 

They  all  dismounted  and  hurriedly  ran  to  find  a  place  wrhere 
they  could  ascend. 

Bent  upon  saving  the  life  of  her  young  lover,  the  brave 
girl  dashed  on. 

But  fortunately  she  heard  the  voice  of  Wild,  and,  as  has 
been  recorded,  she  turned  quickly  and  dashed  back. 

She  could  hear  the  bullets  whistling  over  her  head,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least. 

Reining  in  her  horse  as  she  came  to  a  turn,  she  waited  for 
Wild  to  come  up. 

“Go  right  on,  Et!  ”  he  called  out.  “I  reckon  I  can  manage 
all  right.  They  haven’t  got  their  horses,  so  they  won’t  get 
here  in  a  hurry.” 

“Whoopee!  whoopee!  Wow!  wow!”  came  from  above  them, 
and  then  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  seen  leaning  over  a  big  rock 
at  the  top. 

“Go  right  on,  boys,  but  be  careful,”  our  hero  called  out. 
“Half  of  them  are  on  this  side  and  the  other  half  on  the 
other.  They  planned  a  cross-fire,  and  we  have  escaped  it.” 


ia 


young  wild  west  escaping  a  cross-fire. 


The  scout  heard,  as  did  the  rest,  and  they  promptly  ran 
on,  keeping  a  sharp  watch  ahead. 

It  seemed  that  the  two  men  who  had  started  in  pursuit  of 
Wild  did  not  go  very  far,  after  Jager  and  the  other  fellow 
were  knocked  down. 

They  did  not  know  that  he  had  lost  his  revolver  and  were 
afraid  of  being  shot  if  they  followed  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
descent,  so  they  all  went  back  to  their  place  of  concealment, 
expecting  the  young  deadshot’s  companions  to  ride  through 
the  ravine. 

Those  at  the  other  side  signalled  to  them  when  they  saw 
Arietta  approaching,  but  it  amounted  to  nothing,  and  they 
fired  without  effect. 

The  four  were  still  crouching  there  when  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
followed  by  Jim  Dart  and  the  cowboys,  suddenly  came  upon 
them. 

Half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired,  but  our  friends  did  the  most 
of  the  shooting,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  four 
men  were  lying  upon  the  ground. 

“That’s  some  of  ’em,  anyhow,”  declared  the  scout,  nodding 
his  head  with  satisfaction.  “Now,  then,  look  out  for  ther 
other  bunch.” 

Those  on  the  other  side  knew  about  what  had  happened,  and 
becoming  terror-stricken,  they  concluded  to  get  down  and 
reach  the  cave  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Just  as  Charlie  was  thinking  about  finding  a  way  to  get 
down,  they  appeared. 

“There  they  are,  boys!”  he  shouted.  “Give  it  to  ’em!” 

The  cowboys  scarcely  needed  to  be  told  to  shoot. 

Though  they  were  only  armed  with  revolvers,  the  distance 
was  short  and  they  began  firing  rapidly. 

The  cattle  thieves  tried  their  best  to  get  away,  but  it  was 
no  use. 


know  of  his  capture,  Wild  set  out  to  find  a  v\a>  to  get  lnsl  • 
the  cave.  .  .  _ 

In  his  hurry  he  had  failed  to  mark  the  spot.  t0'  tbe 

sary  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  make  his  }  ® 


C'  He  afrived  there  in  time  to  hear  Robinson  speaking  en- 


couragingly  to  his  wife.  th  cinr*e 

But  when  he  peered  down  he  was  unable  to  see  them,  s 

the  crack  did  not  run  in  a  straight  form.  lonked 

Creeping  noiselessly  to  the  edge  of  the  ste  P,  »  ,  . 

downward,  and  marking  the  spot  well,  he  tur 

His  partners  and  the  cowboys  were  waiting  for  him,  with 
the  ranchman,  the  girls  and  the  Chinaman. 

“There  are  three  of  them  left,”  Wild  said,  nodding  his  head 
and  smiling.  “But  one  of  them  is  a  woman  and  we  must  be 
careful  that  she  is  not  harmed.  Robinson  has  his  wife  with 
him  in  the  cave.  Remember,  boys,  that  the  ranchman  must 
be  taken  alive.  The  man  with  him  will  fail i  an  easy  victim, 
for  he  is  badly  frightened,  since  he  no  doubt  feels  that  his 
companions  have  been  shot.  Charlie,  you  and  Jim  will  go 
with  me.  I  reckon  that  will  be  enough.” 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild!”  the  scout  exclaimed,  while  Jim  gave 

a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“We  kin  all  foller  yer  an’  stay  outside,  can't  we?”  one  of 
the  cowrboys  asked. 

“Yes;  come  on,  though  you  want  to  be  careful  and  not  get 
shot,  for  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  a  chance  to  hit  us, 
you  know.” 

When  they  were  pretty  near  the  spot  Wild  had  marked  he 
motioned  for  the  rest  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  then  ne 
and  Charlie  stepped  softly  to  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Just  where  the  entrance  "was  they  did  not  know,  for  there 
was  nothing  that  looked  like  one. 


They  fired  back,  but  their  aim  was  bad,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  they  were  done  for. 

“Whoopee!  whoopee!  Wow!  wow!  wow!  ”  shouted  the  scout, 
waving  his  hat.  “This  is  what  I  call  gittin’  ’em  in  great 
shape,  boys.  Now,  then,  let’s  find  a  way  ter  git  down.  We 
ain’t  got  ’em  all  yet,  ’cause  I’ve  been  watchin’  for  Robinson, 
an’  I  ain’t  seen  him.” 

Meanwhile,  the  villain  Jager  had  dispatched  to  tell  tne 
ranchman  what  had  happened  above,  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
came  to  their  ears. 

The  villain  did  not  think  of  going  out,  then,  of  course,  but 
remained  with  Robinson  and  his  wife. 

The  rascally  ranchman’s  face  was  very  pale,  but  he  was  still 
determined  to  win  out  and  make  his  escape. 

“Stand  ready  to  let  the  boys  in,”  he  said  to  the  man,  who 
was  crouching  in  fear  close  to  the  entrance.  “They  will  be 
here  in  a  jiffy.” 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  this,  for  presently  not  a  sound 
could  he  heard. 

The  number  of  shots  that  had  been  fired  told  Robinson 
plainly  that  there  had  been  a  bad  fight. 

He  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  it  had  gone  against  his 

men. 

However,  when  ten  minutes  had  passed  since  the  last  shot 
had  been  heard  he  began  to  grow  very  uneasy. 

His  wife  was  crouching  upon  the  ground,  the  picture  of 
despair. 

The  dim  light  that  came  through  the  crack  overhead  fell 
upon  her  face,  and  as  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  Robinson 
shook  his  head. 

“Keep  up  your  courage,”  he  said,  as  he  touched  her  on  the 
head.  “We  haven’t  been  caught  yet.  They’ll  never  find  us 
here.  Tf  we  can  t  do  any  better  we  will  stay  here  until  it 
gets  good  and  dark,  and  then  we’ll  ride  away.  Maybe  they’ve 
either  killed  or  caught  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  if  they  have 
it  can’t  be  helped.  But  we’re  going  to  get  away.  Just  keep  on 
thinkin’  that,  and  everything  will  turn  out  all  right.” 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  for  the  woman 
was  so  dejected  now  that  words  of  comfort  did  little  for  her. 

If  she  had  known  that  Young  Wild  West  knew  exactly  where 
they  were  hiding  she  might  have  thrown  herself  upon  the 
ground  and  cried  in  despair. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  critical  moment  arrived,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  especially. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  villains  but  the 
ranchman  and  the  man  who  had  been  dispatched  to  let  him 


But  it  -was  there  our  hero  knew. 

He  scanned  the  face  of  the  cliff  closely  and  finally  he  se¬ 
lected  a  crack  as  being  the  place  to  operate  on. 

But  on  second  thought  he  decided  to  use  a  little  strategy, 
since  it  might' be  impossible  to  break  their  way  in. 

“Charlie,”  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  stepped  to  the  side 
of  the  scout,  “I  reckon  you  have  got  to  pose  as  one  of  the 
cattle  thieves  now.  You  just  step  up  there  softly  and  give  a 
knock  with  the  butt  of  your  gun.  Tell  those  inside  to  let 
you  in.  You  can  disguise  your  voice  sufficiently  enough  to 
fool  them,  I  think.” 

“I  reckon  I  kin,  Wild,”  and  without  waiting  for  any  further 
instructions,  the  scout  stepped  over  and  struck  the  face  of 
the  rock  two  blows  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

“Hurry  up  an’  let  me  in,”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

There  was  no  reply. 

Wild  was  listening  sharply,  and  when  he  detected  a  slight 
sound  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  scout’s  voice  had  not  deceived  Robinson. 

“Try  it  again,  Charlie,”  he  whispered. 

“Hurry  up  an’  let  me  in!  ”  the  scout  called  out. 

But  it  would  not  work. 

“Well,  I  reckon  we  have  got  to  try  different  tactics,”  said 
our  hero,  nodding  his  head,  coolly.  “Where  is  Hop?” 

The  clever  Chinee  was  right  there,  for  he  -was  bound  to 
see  the  end  of  the  adventure. 


\\  hattee  wantee,  Misler  Wild?”  he  asked,  as  he  stepped  up 
and  lookd  expectantly  at  the  young  deadshot. 

There  is  a  passage  right  here  that  is  cleverly  covered. 
Hop,”  was  the  reply.  “I  want  you  to  blow  it  open.” 

-witf  if^,MH?er.T.1Id-  me  d0  lat  vel'y  "icee,  so  be.” 

,  ,fet,  lgkt. !,t  u'  for  there  must  be  another  way  to 
get  in  and  out  of  the  cave.” 

J.roi?ptly  be&an  making  an  examination  of 
the  almost  pei  pendicular  rock. 

wuiktheWdLoVhff  ?rid6d  ‘nat  the  crack  had  something  to  do 
^  lth  the  door  if  there  really  was  such  a  thing  there. 

tha^ theVe  washnotl  fn 6  t°f  f  hVntinS-knife  in  it  and  found 
1  T*ri?eie  was.  nothing  to  stop  it  as  far  as  it  -would  reach 
Vi  d  proceeded  to  make  a  closer  examination,  too. 

hung'Vwn.  t0  the  lett  °f  the  crack  a  mass  of  fralling  vines 


frequently  found  on  the  faces  of  dlffT  and  WWe  SUch 
allBrighWthen  th6  b0V  PUSh6d  ,hem  asVde  he  Sttw  entrai 


What  appeared  to  be  a  hie  hnniHor  .  ,  * 

the  solid  rock,  effectually  closing  tot  op«“g!  8 


YOUNG  WILD  WEST  ESCAPING  A  CPOSS-FIPE. 


n 


‘Never  mind.  Hop.”  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  Celestial  mix¬ 
ing  up  some  gunpowder  and  other  chemicals.  “I  reckon  we 
can  force  this  rock  in.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  came  the  familiar  reply, 
come,  Charlie,  let's  see  how  strong  you  are,”  the  young 
deadshot  observed,  as  he  nodded  to  the  scout. 

1  he  two  quickly  swung  their  weight  against  the  boulder. 

It  moved  slightly,  but  did  not  give  way. 

Jim  and  one  of  the  cowboys  then  lent  their  aid,  and  in  went 
the  obstruction,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  rather  thin 
piece  of  rock,  after  all. 

There  was  the  passage,  but  there  was  no  one  there! 


CHAPTER  X. 

I 

THE  FINISH. 

Robinson  thought  sure  some  of  his  men  were  coming  when 
he  heard  footsteps  outside. 

But  when  Cheyenne  Charlie  called  out  after  striking  upon 
the  rock  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  he  knew  right  away 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  gang. 

“We  have  got  to  get  out  of  here,”  he  said,  taking  his  wife 
by  the  arm.  “Young  Wild  West  is  outside.  Come!  Just  keep 
up  your  courage  and  everything  will  be  all  right  yet.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  in  until  I  find  there  is  no  longer  a  chance.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  shuddered. 

It  was  plain  that  the  woman  thought  there  was  no  chance. 

But  she  permitted  him  to  lead  her  back  into  the  cave. 

The  horse-thief  came  after  them,  treading  lightly. 

“Which  way,  boss?”  he  asked,  as  he  tremblingly  reached 
the  side  of  the  villainous  ranchman. 

“We  must  find  a  hiding-place  and  then  wait  until  dark,” 
was  the  reply. 

“But  they’ll  soon  be  in  here,  won’t  they?” 

“Yes,  but  what  matters  it?  There  are  plenty  of  places  to 
find.  We  will  get  three  of  the  horses  and  take  them  with  us.” 

Robinson’s  wife  cheered  up  slightly  when  she  heard  him 
talking  in  such  a  hopeful  way. 

The  horse-thief  seemed  to  feel  better,  too,  and  he  went  with 
them  to  get  the  horses. 

Once  they  had  them  they  hurried  on  through  the  cave. 

“We  will  go  out,  for  I  know  of  another  place  close  by  where 
there  is  room  for  the  horses  and  ourselves,”  the  villain  said. 
“To-night,  when  it  gets  good  and  dark,  we  will  ride  away  and 
begin  life  anew  in  some  other  place.” 

“And  be  honest  about  it,”  the  wife  declared,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  if  that  will  suit  you  better.  But  I  will  .never  feel 
content  so  long  as  I  know  Young  Wild  West  is  living.” 

“You  fear  that  he  might  find  us,  no  matter  where  we  go?” 

“No,  not  that.  I  feel  that  I  owe  him  a  grudge  that  can  only 
me  paid  with  his  life.” 

“Don’t  think  that  way.  Let  well  enough  alone.  If  we  can 
manage  to  escape  you  should  be  satisfied.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  right.  But  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
I  long  for  revenge.  It  is  all  due  to  the  boy  they  call  Young 
Wild  West  that  we  are  in  such  trouble.  No  one  but  he  could 
have  dreamed  that  there  was  a  cave  behind  the  shed.  I  tell 
you  I  will  never  be  satisfied  until  he  is  dead!” 

“Better  let  him  alone  for  awhile,”  suggested  the  cattle  thief, 
who  had  now  become  quite  calm. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  to  look  for  him  until  I  have  taken  my  wife 
to  a  safe  place,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  know  what  happened  to  ther  rest  of  ther  gang,  boss.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  all  caught  yet.” 

“But  it’s  putty  sartin  that  they  got  their  medicine.  All 
that  shootin’  wasn’t  for  nothin’,  you  kin  bet!  ” 

“Some  of  Young  Wild  West’s  friends  might  have  got  shot, 

too.” 

“Most  likely  some  of  ’em  did.  Ther  boys  was  desperate,  I 
know.  But  it  ain’t  likely  that  any  more  got  away.  I’ve  sorter 
got  it  in  my  head  that  I’m  ther  only  one  left.  If  I  am,  an’  I 
git  away  from  here  all  right,  I’ll  thank  my  stars,  an’  don’t 
yer  forgit  it!” 

“You  will  get  away  all  right.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
stick  to  me  and  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

gy  this  time  they  were  outside  of  the  cave  by  the  way  the 
ra^all y  ranchman  had  come  when  he  brought  his  wife. 

Tk*re  was  no  one  in  sight,  so  turning  to  the  left,  led  the 


horses  to  an  opening  in  the  rocks  that  was  barely  large 
enough  for  them  to  get  through. 

Just  as  they  did  get  into  a  narrow  cave  they  heard  voices 
coming  from  the  cave  they  had  left. 

“They  are  cornin’!”  cried  the  cattle-thief,  in  dismay. 

Robinson’s  wife  gave  utterance  to  a  scream. 

The  villain  placed  his  hand  over  her  mouth  and  told  her  to 
be  silent. 

But  it  was  too  late  now. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  companions  were  close  enough  to 
hear  the  scream,  and  a  moment  later  they  were  at  the  open¬ 
ing. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  sprang  in  and  sent  Robinson  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

“Whoopee!  whoopee!  Wow!  wow!  wow!  ”  he  yelled.  “We 
have  got  ’em  dead  ter  rights  now,  Wild.” 

The  villainous  ranchman  was  dazed  by  the  blow  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  he  lay  quite  still  for  a  moment. 

“Make  them  prisoners,  boys,  but  don’t  harm  the  woman,” 
said  Wild. 

But  Robinson  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  put  up  a 
fight. 

“You’ll  never  take  me  alive,  Young  Wild  West,”  he  screamed, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire.  “You’ll - ” 

That  was  as  far  as  he  got,  for  Wild’s  left  hand  gripped 
him  about  the  throat  and  choked  the  words  that  were  upon 
his  lips. 

Back  went  Robinson,  his  head  striking  heavily  against  a 
rock,  and  then,  in  a  dazed  state  he  was  forced  to  the  ground. 

Jim  stood  holding  the  other  man  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
a  revolver  pressed  against  the  side  of  his  head. 

“Just  tie  this  fellow,  Charlie,”  said  the  young  deadshot,  in 
his  cool  and  easy  way. 

The  scout  gave  a  nod,  and  having  the  necessary  means  at 
hand,  he  quickly  did  as  he  was  told,  at  the  same  time  reliev¬ 
ing  Robinson  of  his  weapons. 

Then  the  other  prisoner  was  treated  in  a  like  manner,  after 
which  Wild  turned  his  attention  to  the  fainting  woman. 

“Just  help  me  carry  her  out,  Jim.  Charlie  will  take  care 
of  the  prisoners,”  the  boy  said. 

Jim  assisted  him,  and  the  unconscious  woman  who  had  stuck 
so  faithfully  to  her  villainous  husband  was  borne  outside 
into  the  open  air. 

Arietta  and  Nell  Jamieson  at  once  came  to  her  assistance, 
and  in  a  litle  while  they  had  restored  her  to  consciousness. 

While  they  were  resting  there,  undecided  just  what  to  do 
with  the  two  prisoners,  the  sounds  made  by  galloping  horses 
were  heard  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  cowboy  who  had  been 
dispatched  for  help  came  into  view,  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
men. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  riders  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  and 
when  Wild  learnqd  this  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“You’re  just  about  the  man  we  want  to  see,”  he  declared. 
“The  cattle  thieves  have  all  been  cleaned  out  but  these  two 
right  here.  ” 

“Why,  it’s  Robinson!”  declared  the  deputy,  looking  aston¬ 
ished. 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  Jamieson  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  I 
reckon.” 

Jamieson  was  glad  to  do  this,  and  when  he  had  told  the 
complete  story  the  newcomers  broke  into  a  cheer. 

“Well,  I  reckon  that  will  be  about  all,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,”  said  Wild,  as  he  nodded  to  the  strangers. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  ranchman  and  cowboys  and  added: 

“We  have  had  a  pretty  lively  time  since  last  night  when 
we  met  you,  boys,  but  I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to  not  only 
find  your  cattle  for  you,  but  to  run  down  the  gang  of  thieves. 
You  will  find  the  cattle  that  were  stolen  from  you  in  the  cave 
over  at  Robinson’s  ranch.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  us 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  making  the  necessary  charges 
against  Robinson  and  the  man  who  escaped  death  with  him. 
You  can  attend  to  that  all  right,  Mr.  Jamieson.” 

“I  reckon  I  kin,  Wild,”  the  ranchman  answered,  shaking 
his  head  and  smiling.  “It’s  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
I  was  mighty  sartin  all  along  that  Robinson  knowed  all  about 
what  was  goin’  on,  an’  that  he  was  helpin’  Mike  Jager  in  his 
thievin’  work.” 

“Well,  nobody  will  ever  help  that  galoot  ag’in,  ’cause  he 
went  down  about  ther  first  one  when  ther  shootin’  begun  at 
ther  top  of  ther  cliff,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up.  “He  was 
a  mighty  bad  one,  I  reckon,  so  he  got  jest  what  was  cornin' 
to  him.” 
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“It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  ther  other  two  had  got 
ther  same  dose.  Then  we  wouldn’t  have  had  ter  bother  about 
puttin’  'em  in  jail,”  the  deputy  sheriff  observed,  grimly.  “I 
believe  in  law  an’  order  an’  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  when 
it  comes  to  cattle  thieves,  they  oughter  be  lynched.” 

“You  dare  not  lynch  us!”  cried  Robinson,  his  face  turning 
the  color  of  ashes.  “We  must  have  a  fair  trial.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  git  a  fair  trial  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Don’t 
git  scared,  Robinson.  You  have  been  a  very  clever  galoot,  but 
you  have  been  found  out  now  an’  I  reckon  you’ll  be  put  where 
you’ll  be  kept  good  for  a  while.  I  feel  mighty  sorry  for  your 
wife,  though,  for  she  sartinly  has  stuck  to  yer.” 

There  was  really  no  one  there  who  did  not  feel  sorry  for  her. 

The  poor  woman  sat  upon  a  rock,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  her 
head  down  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

Y/ild  sent  for  Arietta  and  Nell  Jamieson,  and  when  they 
appeared  they  did  their  best  to  comfort  her. 

They  finally  induced  her  to  walk  back  through  the  cave 
and  out  on  the  trail  with  them. 

All  hands  gathered  there  and  then  a  search  around  was 
made,  as  they  might  be  certain  that  none  of  the  cattle  thieves 
had  escaped. 

Robinson  was  sullen  and  morose  now. 

It  was  decided  that  Jamieson  and  two  of  his  men  would  be 
enough  to  go  with  the  party  to  make  the  necessary  charges 
against  the  two  villains,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  set  out 
for  the  town,  Wild  stepped  over  to  the  tricky  ranchman  and 

said: 

“Well,  Robinson,  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
before  you  go?” 

“Nothin’  more  than  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  kill  you, 
Young  Wild  West!  ”  was  the  retort. 

“Well,  I  hope  you.  don’t,  then.  But  what  I  meant  was  that 
if  you  wanted  to  say  anything  to  your  wife  before  you  go  to 
Jail  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it  right  now.” 

The  villain’s  face  changed  instantly. 

A  tender  look  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them  upon 
the  woman  who  had  stuck  to  him  so  faithfully,  even  though 
she  knew  he  was  a  thief. 

“I’ll  say  this  much.  Young  Wild  West,”  he  remarked,  in  a 
voice  that  was  anything  but  steady.  “There  never  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  woman  living  than  that  one  right  there.  I.  want  her  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  I  hope  she  will  get  over  this  and  live  until 
I  serve  my  sentence.  I  am  fully  resigned  to  my  fate,  but  I 
am  not  so  old  that  I  haven’t  hopes  of  being  free  again  some 
time.  I  may  be  an  honest  man  when  that  happens,  but  I 
suppose  I’ll  always  hold  the  grudge  I  have  against  you.  You 
are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune,  and  the  poor  woman  there 
has  you  to  blame  for  it.” 

“I  can’t  help  that,  Robinson,”  our  hero  answered,  shaking 
his  head.  “You  have  been  playing  a  great  game  since  you 
started  in  to  stealing  cattle,  aDd  you  know  what  you  should 
expect  for  it.  It  is  too  bad  that  so  many  lives  have  been  lost 
to-day.  You  are  responsible  for  all  that,  you  know.  The  men 
working  for  you  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  fellows,  and 
it  was  your  shrewdness  and  clever  ways  that  urged  them  on 
to  commit  the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of.  This  man  with  you 
here  is  not  so  much  to  blame  for  what  he  has  done  as  you  are. 
You  had  a  way  about  you  that  could  have  been  used  for  good 
Instead  of  bad.  You  could  have  made  honest  men  out  of  the 
most  of  the  gang  you  had  in  your  employ.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  could  have  done  it  with  three  of  ’em 
Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  spoke  up.  “I  mean  Jager,  Black 
Pete  an'  Locke.” 

Robinson  was  deeply  affected,  and  when  he  finally  kissed 
his  wife  and  nodded  to  Wild,  Arietta  came  and  led  the  woman 

away. 

Then  those  who  were  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the  settlement 


were  not  long  in  getting  them  on  the  backs  of  a  couple  of 
horses. 

They  set  out  at  a  canter,  and  when  they  had  disappeared 
around  a  bend,  Wild  called  for  the  rest  to  strike  out  for  the 
ranch. 

“I  will  go  to  my  home,”  Mrs.  Robinson  said,  trying  to  be 
more  cheerful  than  she  felt.  “It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  bear, 
but  I  feel  that  I  must  live  under  it.  I  have  a  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  in  the  East,  and  I  mean  to  try  and  induce  one  or  both  of 
them  to  come  out  and  live  with  me.” 

“A  good  idea,”  our  hero  answered.  “I  wish  you  nothing  but 
good  luck.” 

They  all  rode  over  to  Robinson’s  ranch. 

The  woman  entered  the  house,  and  then  the  work  of  getting 
Jamieson’s  cattle  together  was  begun. 

Wild  and  his  partners  assisted,  and  then  they  went  back  to 
the  ranch. 

It  had  been  quite  a  lively  time  while  it  lasted,  and  all  hands 
felt  that  they  had  experienced  enough  excitement  for  a  day 
or  two  at  least. 

It  was  a  pleasant  rest  they  had  at  the  ranch  for  the  next 
two  days,  and  when  it  was  over  Wild  and  his  traveling  com¬ 
panions  set  out  to  try  and  find  something  new. 

We  might  as  well  state  right  here  that  the  two  prisoners 
were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison,  and  that  Robinson’s  wife 
was  joined  on  the  ranch  by  a  brother,  so  that  she  had  a  chance 
to  live  in  peace,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  her  husband  would 
get  out  of  prison  and  join  her. 

“Well,  probably  not.  But  he  could  have  let  them  go  their 
own  way  and  not  encouraged  them  in  their  villainy,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  of  course!” 

“But  he  didn’t  do  it,  so  this  is  the  result.” 

Jamieson  now  stepped  up  to  the  captive  ranchman. 

“Come,  Robinson,”  he  said.  “I  reckon  we’ll  go  now.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  been  such  a  neighbor,  but  not  sorry  enough 
to  let  up  on  you.  I’ve  lost  a  good  many  cattle  through  you,  and 
I  can’t  help  feeling  sore  about  it.  I  am  sorry  about  your  wife, 
though.  But  if  she  is  willing  she  can  live  with  us  awhile.  I 
know  my  wife  will  be  glad  to  take  her  in.  If  she  don’t  want  to 
do  that  she  can  go  back  to  your  ranch.  Maybe  she  could  run 
things  well  enough  to  make  a  good  livin’,  if  she  hired  honest 
men.” 

“If  she  tries  to  do  that,  will  you  help  her?”  Robinson  asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  her  along.” 

“Can  I  speak  to  her  alone  for  a  minute  or  two?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  cant.  But  ask  Young  Wild  West. 

I  reckon  he’s  bossin’  this  job.” 

“Are  you  willing  to  allow  me  to  speak  in  private  to  my  wife 
before  I  go?”  Robinson  asked,  looking  at  our  hero. 

“Certainly,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  fetch  her  over  to  you,  and 
then  we  will  all  walk  off  a  little  way.  I  have  no  fear  that 
she  will  try  to  release  you  so  you  will  have  a  chance  to  es¬ 
cape.” 

The  dejected  woman  brightened  up  somewhat  when  Wild 
went  to  her  and  told  her  to  come  over  and  sit  by  her  husband 
for  a  few  minutes. 
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She  gladly  accepted  his  escort,  and  when  they  were  to-  * 
gether  Wild  called  for  all  hands  to  step  aside. 

1  his  thev  did,  though  the  cowboys  kept  a  pretty  good  watch 
on  the  villainous  ranchman. 

The  two  were  together  fully  five  minuies,  during  which 
time  the  woman  cried  and  laughed  by  turns. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST  SAY¬ 
ING  THE  MAIL-COACH;  OR,  THE  BOSS  OF  THE  MOUN¬ 
TAIN,” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Now  York  City  is  to  have  an  office  building  with  a  base  of  250 
fto:  and  a  tower  running  to  1,250  feet  above  the  base.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  have  five  stories  below  the  sidewalk  and  a  grand  total 
of  105  stories  and  3,500  offices. 


The  New  York  grand  jury  recently  found  an  indictment  for 
burglary  against  Charles  Carrara,  arrested  through  finger-print 
identification.  This  is  the  third  time  a  prisoner  has  been  indicted 
on  this  kind  of  evidence. 


The  government  of  Peru  has  recently  placed  an  order  of  seven 
submarine  boats  for  her  navy  with  an  American  ship  building 
concern.  In  placing  her  order  in  the  United  States,  Peru  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Argentina,  which  now  has  two  of  the  world’s 
greatest  battleships  in  course  of  construction  in  American  yards. 


A  cantaloupe  train  believed  to  be  the  longest  the  world  has 
ever  seen  passed  through  Tucson,  Ariz.,  recently  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valiev.  The  train  consisted  cf  130  cars,  was  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  and  contained  more  than  one  million  pounds  of 
cantaloupes. 


Bulldog  flies  are  now  killing  big  game  along  the  international 
boundary,  according  to  County  Commissioner  Helic  Clemcntson 
of  Minnesota.  Two  moose  were  killed  near  a  lumber  camp  on  the 
east  fork  cf  F.apid  River,  and  in  his  opinion  large  numbers  of 
fine  animals  have  lest  their  lives. 


Plunging  overboard  to  the  rescue  of  a  companion  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  danger,  John  Blomquist,  a  dredgeman  working  in 
the  Galveston  channel,  was  pulled  down  recently  by  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  a  monster  shark  and  drowned  in  the  sight  of 
companions  who  had  set  out  in  a  boat  to  his  rescue. 


Z.  T.  Ing,  a  Chinese  student  of  Wooster  University,  Ohio,  -won 
the  English  oratorical  contest  for  delegates  to  the  conference  last 
month  after  a  close  and  exciting  contest.  C.  Chiu,  of  Georgia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  second.  Mr.  Ing  took  for  his  subject  “A  Plea  of  China 
for  Justice.”  Mr.  Chiu’s  oration  was  “The  Destiny  of  China.” 


With  a  pair  of  crutches  floating  beside  it,  the  body  of  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  a  disabled  left  leg,  was  found  floating  in  the  slip 
at  Pier  28,  East  River,  New  York,  by  Patrick  Bree,  the  pier 
watchman,  the  other  day.  The  body  had  been  in  the  water  probably 
six  hours.  It  is  believed  that  the  man  held  on  to  the  crutches 
when  he  was  drowned  and  that  they  v/ere  released  when  the  body 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Hugh  K.  Robinson,  the  aviator,  has  just  been  nominated  by  the 
Trans-Mississippi  River  Flight  Association  to  make  the  Minneapo- 
lis-to-New  Orleans  hydro-aeroplane  flight  cf  1,917  miles.  Robin¬ 
son  started  from  the  surface  of  Lake  Calhoun,  at  Minneapolis, 
this  month.  He  flew  for  a  purse  cf  $20,000  raised  by  the  river 
cities  in  which  he  is  to  give  hydro-aeroplaning  exhibitions. 


William  N.  Vanderv/eyde,  a  photographer  of  Manhattan,  New 
York,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  Flushing  Bay,  last 
month.  He  was  engaged  in  trying  to  get  views  of  yachts  and  had  his 
head  under  a  cloth  when  the  swell  from  a  passing  motorboat  struck 
his  launch  and  threw  him  overboard.  The  focusing  cloth  en¬ 
tangled  itself  about  his  head,  and  his  companions  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rescuing  him. 


Under  the  will  of  Ernest  Finis,  just  filed  for  probate  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Henry  George  Finis,  a  young  son,  must  wait  until 
he  is  fifty  years  of  age  before  receiving  any  portion  of  the  $14,000 
left  him  "by  his  father.  The  testament  directs  that  the  property 
be  fceld  in  trust  for  him  until  he  reaches  this  age.  No  reason 
for  the  unusual  provision  is  given.  It  does  not  apply  to  similar 
bequests  to  four  other  children. 


M.  Mamnt,  the  aviator,  formerly  associated  with  M.  Bleriot,  in¬ 
tends*  touring  the  world  in  an  aeroplane  with  a  companion,  Rene 
Million.  The  route  so  far  planned  runs  southward  through  France, 
Spain  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Egypt,  thence  by  steamer  to  India, 
across  India  through  the  air,  by  steamer  to  Australia,  by  steamer 
to  South  America,  a  flight  over  that  country,  thence  by  steamer 
to  Africa  and  then  northward  by  the  air  line. 


The  dreadnought  Courbet  was  launched  at  Lorient,  France,  re¬ 
cently  She  is  the  second  of  the  six  battleships  projected  in  1910 
to  take  the  water,  the  Jean  Bart  having  been  launched  already. 
The  Courbet  has  a’  displacement  of  about  23,000  tons.  Her  arraa- 
raent  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Jean  Bart,  consisting  of  twelve 
12  inch  guns  and  twenty-four  6-inch  guns.  She  will  cost 
*12,400,000. 


Walter  Scott,  the  “Death  Valley  Mystery,”  again  is  spending 
money  with  a  lavish  hand  at  Barstow,  the  place  of  his  first  ex¬ 


perience  in  that  line.  Scott  came  to  Barstow  to  visit  his  hrothef, 
“Bill"  Scott,  and  is  apparently  well  supplied  with  bank  bills  and 
gold  again,  though  where  he  got  them  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  it 
was  before.  Since  arriving  at  the  little  desert  town  ha  hat 
managed  to  keep  himself  in  the  limelight  much  of  the  time,  flash¬ 
ing  his  money  whenever  occasion  permitted. 


A  water-carrying  motor  car,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  has  just  been  placed  in  commission  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Women’s  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  as  a 
dispenser  of  water  to  thirsty  horses.  The  car,  its  mission  clearly 
placarded  on  its  body,  v/ill  move  slowly  through  busy  streets  In 
the  parts  of  Philadelphia  where  troughs  are  not  available,  and  any 
driver  can  stop  it  and  get  a  bucket  of  water  free  of  charge. 


The  outlook  for  football  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  this  sea¬ 
son  is  very  encouraging.  The  squad,  which  has  worked  now  for 
a  fortnight,  comprises  nearly  forty  young  braves,  with  a  few  old 
men  returning  daily  from  outing  work.  Coach  Warner,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  season’s  style  of  play,  laconically  indicated 
“shifts”  as  the  probable  trend  of  minor  football  strategy.  Warner 
has  somewhat  modified  his  ideas  on  the  training  table  for  grid¬ 
iron  athletes  and  his  fattening  process  may  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  ordinarily  sought. 


KV’ 

Pat  Conway,  president  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C.t  has  grant*® 
permission  to  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  league  to  have  boya  itt 
that  organization  hold  their  coming  cross-country  runs  at  Oeltio 
park.  They  are  scheduled  to  take  place  a  week  after  the  senior 
Meets.  Mr.  Cohway  is  deeply  interested  in  schoolboys,  and  has 
often  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  things  easier  for  them.  When 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  league  asked  him  if  they  could  have 
the  I.  A.  A.  C.’s  grounds  upon  which  their  boys  could  hold  the 
cross-country  runs,  he  glady  acquiesced. 


Talking  about  schoolboys,  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  men¬ 
tion  youug  Harold  Tannebaum,  of  P.  S.  10,  Manhattan,  who  Is 
showing  his  strides  in  great  form.  In  Syracuse,  he  was  practically 
the  whole  thing  on  the  New  York  relay  team,  which  captured  flrat 
prize  in  the  half-mile  inter-city  race.  To  top  off  his  great  run¬ 
ning  in  the  relay,  he  won  the  sixty-yard  dash  in  6  4-5  seconds, 
tieing  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  record.  Tannebaum  is  the  making  of  a 
future  star.  He  is  an  aggressive  sort  of  a  chap,  always  on  the 
go,  and  is  a  sprinter  of  no  mean  ability. 


The  Brown  varsity  football  squad,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  twenty- 
six  strong,  had  its  practice  wrork  under  the  direction  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Marvel  and  Coaches  Pryor  and  Gammons.  While  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  men  have  left  the  lino  and  backfield,  Captain  Sprack- 
ling,  the  brilliant  quarterback,  is  assured  of  having  a  sufficient 
nucleus  of  last  year’3  aggressive  combination  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  against  the  best  of  the  big  teams.  Sprackling  expects  to 
repeat  the  overwhelming  victory  scored  over  the  sons  of  Eli  on 
Yale  field  last  year. 


Cows  are  not  numerous  in  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  are  fond 
of  milk,  and  to  meet  this  demand  in  the  face  of  a  natural  shortage 
they  have  recently  put  their  wits  to  work  and  evolved  a  product 
that  the  average  person  cannot  distinguish  from  the  regular  dairy 
article.  The  artificial  milk  is  derived  from  the  soja  bean.  Tho 
beans  are  first  soaked,  then  boiled  in  water.  Presently  the  liquid 
turns  white,  sugar  and  phosphate  of  potash  in  proper  quantities 
are  added  and  the  boiling  continued  until  a  substance  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  molasses  is  obtained.  This  fluid  corresponds  very  acu- 
rately  with  ordinary  condensed  milk  and  when  water  is  added 
cannot  be  told  from  fresh. 


One  of  the  latest  and  most  notable  innovations  in  the  mechanical 
world  is  a  new  apparatus  which  has  rendered  possible  a  new 
method  of  cookery  for  the  great  traveling  circuses  and  ether  road 
shows.  These  tented  exhibitions  serve  three  meals  a  day  to  their 
performers  and  other  employees — in  some  instances  aggregating 
1,200  men  and  women— in  special  dining  tents  on  the  exhibition 
“lot.”  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  until  this  year  all  meats, 
soups  and  other  food  were  cooked  over  camp  fires  in  great  open 
pots.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  equipment  is  a 
steam  cooker,  which  resembles  a  fire  engine  in  appearance  and  ia 
operated  on  somewhat  the  same  principle. 


There  is  now  a  movement,  on  foot  to  bring  seals  into  fashion 
once  more — those  pretty  baubles  in  onyx  or  other  precious  atonoa, 
on  which  an  image  or  a  device  is  engraved,  and  with  which  our 
parents  and  grandparents  closed  their  letters.  The  promotero  of 
this  movement  belong  to  the  literary  world,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  introduce  into  our  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  existence  some  of 
the  poetry  of  bygone  ages.  Tho  aristocracy  3ove  their  crests  and 
their  mottoes,  an  example  followed  by  some  members  of  the 
middle  classes.  Last  month  a  note  carved  on  wood  in  the  Finnish 
tongue  and  tied  to  a  hoisting  cable  in  the  Morning  Star  mine, 
brought  information  to  the  surface  that  three  Finnish  miners  were 
entombed  350  feet  below  by  a  cave-in. 
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THE  BOY  TEAMSTER 

OR, 

THE  YOUNG  HERO  OF  THE  GREAT  FLOOD 

♦ 


By  PAUL  BRADDON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BOY  TEAMSTEK  AND  SID  BLAKSLEY. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Little  Kanawha 
and  the  larger  stream  of  the  same  name,  there  is  a  flourish* 
ing  village  which  will  be  known  in  our  narrative  as  Pleas- 

antville. 

The  site  of  the  town,  which  contains  a  population  of 
about  four  thousand  souls,  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  thus  it 
seems  the  name  we  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  since  this 
story  is  a  true  one,  chosen  for  the  place  is  really  quite  ap¬ 
propriate. 

The  Ohio  river  flows  by  Pleasantville  almost  in  sight  of 
the  principal  portion  of  the  village,  and  possibly  a  mile 
south  of  the  town  a  large,  swift  stream  empties  into  the 
great  river. 

The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  valuable  farms 
abound  all  along  the  river  bottom,  but  the  land  is  low  and 
subject  to  inundation  in  case  the  Ohio  overflows  its  banks. 

Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  pleasing  landscape 
irregularly,  and  serving  to  break  its  monotony,  small  tracts 
of  timber  had  been  left  standing  by  the  provident  farmers, 
that  they  may  have  material  convenient  for  future  use. 

Into  one  of  these  timber  tracts,  situated  about  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Pleasantville,  we  conduct  the  reader 
one  day  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  of  the  last  great 
floods  on  the  Ohio. 

The  ice  fetters  of  winter’s  bondage  have  scarcely  been 
well  cast  aside  as  yet,  and  the  streams  and  the  great  river 
is  not  free  from  ice.  In  the  timber,  screened  from  the 
melting  sunlight,  some  snow  yet  remains,  but  elsewhere  it 
has  disappeared. 

Heavy  spring  rains  have  set  in  early  this  year,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  broad  Ohio  is  very  high  and  turbulent  and  filled 
with  drift  ice,  while  every  brook  and  streamlet  has  been 
transformed  into  turbulent,  swift  flowing  torrents,  flowing 
on  to  swell  the  already  brimming  river. 

A  feeling  of  insecurity  prevails  throughout  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  danger  is  anticipated.  Old  settlers  shake  their 
heads  ominously  and  each  new  day  anxious  eyes  look  out 
upon  the  rising  river,  and  all  the  time  the  peril  of  a  great 
flood  is  increasing. 

Hut  a  bright-faced,  sturdy,  well-grown  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  is  traversing  the  timber  tract  to  w’hich  we  have  al¬ 
luded,  gun  in  hand,  about  mid-day,  is  not  thinking  of  flood 
or  peril. 

The  youth’s  mind  is  occupied  with  ambitious  thoughts 
and  hopes  of  coming  success,  for  lie  is  a  student  of  the 
Pleasantville  academy,  and  the  winter  term  has  closed,  and 


that  very  afternoon  the  final  exercises  of  the  school  are  to 
be  held. 

The  principal  of  the  academy  has  offered  a  gold  medal 
as  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  lad  who  delivers  the  best 
original  oration  that  afternoon,  and  Paul  Manville  is  con¬ 
fident  of  making  a  good  effort  for  the  honor  and  the  award. 

Paul  lives  in  the  village  and  he  is  a  poor  boy.  His  mother 
is  dead  and  he  lives  with  his  step-father  in  a  small  cottage 
owned  by  his  mother  wThen  she  was  taken  away. 

The  boy’s  step-father  is  named  Silas  Snedeker,  and  he 
has  never  evinced  much  love  for  Paul  or  shown  solicitude 
for  his  welfare. 

In  the  village  Silas  Snedeker  does  not  bear  a  good 
name,  and  he  is  known  to  be  “shiftless”  and  somewhat 
given  to  drink.  Since  the  death  of  Paul’s  mother,  Snede¬ 
ker  has  not  followed  any  regular  occupation,  and  Paul’s 
earnings  have  supported  him  mainly. 

The  lad  has  been  employed  by  a  mill  owner  as  a  team¬ 
ster  for  three  years,  and  he  is  a  splendid  driver  and  natural 
horseman.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  is  often  alluded  to  as  “The  Boy  Teamster.” 

Paul  drives  the  mill  team  all  summer,  but  for  three  or 
four  months  each  winter  he  attends  school,  as  his  employer 
has  consented  that  he  may  do  so,  cold  weather  and  ice  in 
the  stream  causing  the  mill,  which  is  merely  a  country 
gristmill,  to  shut  down  during  midwinter. 

But  though  he  only  attended  the  academy  in  the  winter, 
Paul  studied  faithfully  all  summer  after  working  hours, 

Paul  Manville  was  a  general  favorite,  for  he  was  honest, 
manly  and  good-tempered.  At  the  academy,  among  all 
the  students  engaged,  in  general,  in  friendly  rivalry  for 
distinction,  Paul  had  but  one  single  enemy,  and  he  was 
a  most  malicious  one.  But  more  of  this  anon. 

Mr.  Snedeker’s  sow  had  strayed  away  into  the  woods 
that  day,  and  Paul’s  step-father  sent  the  lad  to  look 
for  it.  Having  failed  to  find  the  stray  animal,  Paul  was 
now  on  his  way  home,  and  anxious  to  get  there  as  soon  as 
possible,  for,  as  the  prize  contest  at  the  academy  com¬ 
menced  at  one  o’clock  and  the  delivery  of  the  competing 
orations  was  the  first  thing  on  the  programme,  he  knew 
he  would  have  but  little  time  to  spare  if  he  arrived  at  the 
academy  in  time. 

Paul  had  taken  his  gun  with  him,  thinking  he  might 
get  a  shot  at  a  squirrel  or  two,  but  it  had  begun  to  rain 
soon  after  he  had  entered  the  woods  and  he  lmd  not  seen 
any  game  whatever. 

Walking  swiftly,  the  lad  came  to  a  shinglemaker  s  aban¬ 
doned  cabin  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  as 
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it  now  began  to  rain  in  torrents,  he  dodged  inside  the  shel- 
for  a  moment  to  arrange  his  clothing  the  better  to 
withstand  the  drenching. 

O 

The  cabin  was  a  small,  one-story  structure  without  a 
single  window,  but  the  door  was  a  heavy  one  of  hewn  plank, 
and  the  roof  shed  the  rain. 

Just  as  Paul  dodged  into  the  cabin  a  youth  about  his 
own  age,  very  nicely  dressed,  though  somewhat  foppishly, 
came  out  of  the  bushes  near  by. 

,  ‘‘That  was  Paul  Manville,  sure  enough,  confound  him. 
If  it  wasn’t  for  him  I  should  feel  sure  of  winning  the  prize 
at  the  academy  for  the  best  oration  to-day.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  any  of  the  other  fellows  beating  me,”  muttered  the  well- 
dressed  boy,  whose  name  was  Sid  Blaksley. 

He  glanced  searchingly  about  for  a  moment  and  then 
suddenly  his  dark  face  lighted  up  with  an  exultant  and 
malicious  expression. 

-  Gliding  forward  quickly  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
cabin  without  making  the  slightest  sound,  and  softly  closed 
the  door  and  secured  it  by  means  of  a  short  log  which  stood 
against  the  sill,  bracing  the  log  against  the  door. 

Paul  had  his  boots  off,  and  he  was  pouring  the  water 
out  of  them  inside  the  cabin  when  he  was  suddenly  left  in 
darkness  by  the  closing  of  the  door.  He  hastily  jerked  on 
his  boots  and  sprang  forward,  but  his  momentary  delay 
gave  Sid  Blaksley  time  to  secure  the  door. 

“Who  are  you  who  has  closed  the  door?  What  do  you 
mean  by  shutting  me  up  in  here?  Let  me  out,  I  say!” 
cried  Paul,  throwing  himself  against  the  door  and  striving 
to  force  it  open. 

A  taunting  laugh  was  returned  by  Sid  Blaksley. 

“Get  out  the  best  way  you  can,  Paul  Manville.  I  mean 
to  keep  you  where  you  are  so  you  can’t  appear  at  the  acad¬ 
emy  to  compete  for  the  prize  to-day.  With  you  absent  I 
shall  be  sure  to  win.  I  told  you  I’d  get  even  with  you  the 
day  you  knocked  me  down  and  humiliated  me  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Bay  Worrel;  though  why  she  should  prefer  a  boy 
who  has  to  drive  a  team  for  a  living  to  a  young  gentleman 
like  myself  I  don’t  understand,”  he  said. 

“For  shame,  Sid  Blaksley;  you  are  a  mean,  cowardly 
fellow  to  take  advantage  of  me  in  this  way.  You  know 
how  hard  I  have  worked  for  the  prize.  It’s  a  fair  contest 
for  all.  Gome,  let  me  out,”  replied  Paul. 

“After  the  exercises  are  over  and  I’ve  won  the  prize  I 
mav  send  some  one  to  let  you  out,  for  I  don’t  want  you  to 
starve  here.  Now  I’m  off.  Just  imagine  me  the  winner 
of  the  prize.  I  think  I’ve  got  even  with  you,  Paul  Man¬ 
ville,”  retorted  Sid  Blaksley,  sneeringly. 

Then  he  hastened  away. 

Poor  Paul,  in  anger  and  disappointment,  was  almost 
ready  to  shed  bitter  tears.  He  battered  upon  the  door  and 
shouted  for  help  until  he  was  tired.  Still  no  one  came  to 
liberate  him,  and  he  finally  sat  oown  in  the  daik  and 
yielded  to  his  feelings— gave  way  to  despair. 

But  all  at  once  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
p -( .-f.jj ] y  the  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ears  at  the  cabin 
door.  He  was  about  to  leap  up  with  a  glad  cry,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  what  he  heard. 

Two  men  were  at  the  door.  Their  voices  were  strange, 

but  Paul  heard  one  of  them  say : 

“Come  into  the  cabin  out  of  the  rain  while  I  git  the  kit 


of  tools  I  hid  there.  I’ve  got  everything  ready  for  the 
job,  and  we’ll  lift  the  old  man’s  money  without  much 
trouble.” 

Instantly  it  flashed  across  Paul’s  mind  that  the  men  at 
the  door  were  robbers  and  that  they  must  not  see  him. 
There  was  a  heap  of  wood  and  shavings  in  one  corner,  and 
behind  this  Paul  concealed  himself  just  as  the  men  without 
pushed  away  the  log  and  opened  the  door. 

The  two  men  entered  the  cabin,  and  the  foremost'  one 
came  straight  toward  Paul’s  hiding-place,  saying: 

“I  hid  the  bag  of  tools  under  the  shavings  behind  the 
wood  here  in  the  corner.” 

Paul’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  for  he  knew  he  must  now 
be  discovered,  and  the  light  from  the  open  door  showed  him 
that  the  two  strange  men  were  ugly,  desperate  looking  fel¬ 
lows  such  as  no  one  would  care  to  encounter  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  lad  measured  the  distance  to  the  door  with  his  eyes 
and  then  made  a  leap,  and  darted  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  two  men  were  for  the  instant  so  completely  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  stood  motionless.  But  they  rushed  to  the 
door  a  moment  after  Paul  sprang  through  it. 

“Stop,  you  young  rascal!  Stop,  I  say!”  shouted  one 
of  the  strangers,  and  he  started  in  pursuit  of  Paul. 

The  boy  ran  like  a  deer,  making  for  the  road  leading  to 
the  village  at  the  end  of  the  woods. 
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Paul  quickly  gained  the  highway  beyond  the  woods,  and 
the  strange  men  did  not  pursue  him  far. 

The  lad  reached  the  village  safely,  but  he  did  not  go 
home,  for  he  knew  there  was  still  a  chance  of  his  reaching 
the  academy  in  time  for  the  prize  contest  if  he  made  no 
further  delay.  So,  just  as  he  was,  without  even  changing 
his  wet  clothing,  Paul  ran  for  the  academy. 

The  school  in  question  was  an  excellent  one,  and  not  only 
did  the  youth  of  the  town  attend  it,  but  many  students 
came  from  a  distance  and  boarded  in  the  village  while  they 
became  pupils  of  the  institution. 

Among  these  latter  was  Sid  Blaksley.  He  was  an  orphan 
like  our  young  hero,  Paul  Manville,  but  he  was  the  heir 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  would  receive  when  he 
became  of  age. 

Sid  Blaksley’s  home  was  in  H - ,  a  large  town  further 

north,  and  there  he  resided  with  his  guardian,  one  Kirk 
Sanford,  a  petty  lawyer,  when  not  at  school. 

Sid  Blaksley  was  the  best  dressed  boy  in  the  school,  and 
he  always  had  plenty  of  money.  He  boasted  of  his  wealth, 
and  declared  that  his  guardian  denied  him  nothing. 

Young  Blaksley  was  used  to  having  his  own  way,  and 
he  was  a  proud  and  overbearing  lad.  Not  over  polite  to 
any  one,  he  was  always  inclined  to  treat  his  inferiors,  of 
those  whom  he  considered  as  such,  with  positive  rudeness. 

Of  course,  he  was  not  a  favorite  on  this  account,  and 
moreover,  as  he  had  an  evil,  quarrelsome  disposition,  and 
was  vindictive  and  revengeful,  he  made  enemies  where  he 
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might,  at  no  cost  save  gentlemanly  demeanor,  have  acquired 
friends. 

A  spirit  of  rivalry  had  existed  between  Paul  Manville 
and  young  Blaksley  for  a  considerable  time,  and  this  ri¬ 
valry  was  not  confined  to  school  matters,  in  which  Blaks¬ 
ley  aspired  to  be  a  leader.  There  was  another  cause  of 
dislike  between  the  two  bovs  to  which  we  have  heard  Blaks- 

V 

ley  allude. 

Pretty  Ray  Worrel,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow  of  the 
village,  was  admired  by  both  the  boys,  and  the  young  miss 
had  evinced  a  decided  preference  for  Paul,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Blaksley. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  young  teamster  was  in  Ray’s 
company,  Blaksley  had  persisted  in  forcing  his  attentions 
upon  the  little  lady  in  such  an  annoying  and  insulting 
manner  that  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  knock  the  young 
rascal  down  in  order  to  protect  Ray. 

It  was  to  this  incident  that  Sid  alluded  at  the  cabin  in 
the  woods  when  he  taunted  Paul  after  making  him  a  pris¬ 
oner. 

From  that  day  Sid  Blaksley  had  openly  showed  his  en¬ 
mity  for  Paul,  and  he  had  threatened  more  than  once  that 
he  would  be  even  with  him.  And  Blaksley  had  by  no  means 
relinquished  the  hope  of  setting  Paul  aside  in  Miss  Ray’s 

favor. 

But  to  follow  Paul. 

The  lad  arrived  at  the  academy  almost  exhausted  by 
swift  running,  and  meeting  one  of  the  students  at  the  door, 
he  asked,  breathlessly : 

“Is  the  speaking  contest  over  yet?” 

"No,  but  it  has  commenced.  Some  of  the  boys,  includ¬ 
ing  Sid  Blaksley,  have  spoken,  but  your  name  has  net  been 
called  yet.  What  made  you  so  late?  And  you  haven’t  got 
on  your  good  clothes.  Well,  well !”  replied  the  boy. 

“I  haven’t  time  to  talk  now,  but  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it 
some  time,”  said  Paul,  and  he  hastened  into  the  academy. 

There  was  a  large  audience  present,  including  a  number 
of  persons  from  a  distance,  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
non-resident  students. 

Paul  glanced  about  eagerly,  hoping  to  see  his  girlish  ■ 
sweetheart,  Ray  Worrel,  but  she  was  not  present,  and  Paul 

thought: 

"It  must  be  that  Ray’s  mother  is  very  much  worse,  so 
that  her  daughter  cannot  leave  her.” 

Mrs.  Worrel  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  had  a  few  days  before  expressed  grave  doubts  of  her 
recovery. 

As  he  glanced  about  the  crowded  hall,  Paul  saw  Sid 
Blaksley  seated  beside  a  portly,  over-dressed  man,  who  was 
a  stranger. 

Sid  Blaksley’s  looks  told  that  he  was  surprised,  disap¬ 
pointed  and  a  trifle  alarmed  at  Paul’s  arrival. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  exercises  that  ensued  at  the 
academy. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Paul  Manville’s  ambitious  hopes 
were  realized,  and  he  won  the  prize  for  the  best  oration. 

Just  after  ihe  audience  dispersed  Paul  met  Sid  Blaksley 
alone  in  the  vestibule. 

Blaksley’s  jealous  rage  at  Paul’s  success  found  vent  in  an 
insulting  accusation.  ( 


“You  never  wrote  the  oration  you  delivered  as  original. 

You  stole  it  from  some  book,  and  I  know  it!”  he  hissed. 

Paul  was  burning  with  indignation  at  the  trick  Sid 
Blaksley  had  put  upon  him  in  the  woods,  and  now  his  an¬ 
ger  flamed  up  and  he  replied  hotly: 

“You  know  you  lie,  Sid  Blaksley!” 

Some  other  words  passed,  and  the  succeeding  moment 
Blaksley  clinched  Paul.  But  the  latter  quickly  threw  the 
|  young  rascal,  and  he  cried  lustily  for  help.  Then  the  man 
;  Paul  had  seen  with  Sid  in  the  hall  came  in  through  the 
street  door. 

This  man  was  Kirk  Sanford,  Sid’s  guardian,  who  had 
come  to  Pleasantville  to  visit  his  ward. 

“Take  him  off  or  he’ll  kill  me !”  yelled  Sid. 

Kirk  Sanford  seized  Paul  by  the  collar  and  tore  him 
from  Sid  while  he  continued  to  whine. 

Sanford  carried  a  cane,  and  while  his  red  face  became 
redder  than  ever,  he  began  to  belabor  Paul. 

"I’ll  teach  you  to  assault  my  ward,  you  young  villain!” 
cried  Kirk  Sanford  in  anger.  <4 

But  Paul  managed  to  snatch  the  came  away  from  San- 
;  ford,  and  at  the  same  time  free  himself  from  his  hold,  and 
he  darted  away  with  the  cane.  The  irate  lawyer  pursued. 

I  The  river  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  academy  grounds,  and 
reaching  the  bank,  and  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  be  over¬ 
taken,  Paul  flung  the  lawyer’s  cane  far  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the  means  of 
further  chastising  him  at  hand. 

"I’ll  prosecute  ye  for  larceny !  That  cane  was  worth  ten 
dollars,”  roared  Sanford,  again  seizing  Paul.  “Who’s 
your  father?  I’ll  report  you  to  him.” 

“My  step-father  is  Silas  Snedeker,”  replied  Paul. 

Kirk  Sanford  gave  a  quick  start  and  released  the  boy. 

“Silas  Snedeker  5rour  step-father,  eh!”  he  muttered,  and 
then  without  another  word  he  hurried  back  to  Sid,  much 
to  Paul’s  wonderment;  but  he  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
!  the  fellow. 

Paul  went  homeward  at  once,  and  on  the  way  he  came 
to  the  Widow  Worrel’s  cottage,  and  Ray  met  him  at  the 
gate. 

In  a  few  words  Paul  told  of  his  triumph,  and  Ray  duly 
congratulated  him.  Then  Paul  asked  about  the  young 
miss’  mother. 

“Mother  is  much  worse.  Oh,  Paul,  the  doctor  says  she 
cannot  live  until  morning,”  replied  Ray  with  a  burst  of 
tears. 

“Poor  girl,  what  will  you  do  without  your  mother?” 
asked  Paul  in  tender  tones. 

“Mother  has  written  to  an  uncle  of  mine  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and  he  is  coming  to-day.  Mother  says  I  am  to 
go  and  live  with  him  when  she  is  gone.” 

“I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Ray,”  said  Paul,  and  then 
after  some  further  talk  he  passed  on. 

Meanwhile,  Kirk  Sanford,  upon  rejoining  Sid  Blaksley. 
said : 

“Now  you  can  go  on  home  to  your  boarding-house,  Sid¬ 
ney,  and  presently  I  will  rejoin  you  there,  but  just  now 
I’ve  a  little  business  to  attend  to.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
find  the  Widow  Worrel’s  house?” 

(To  be  continued) 
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the  camping-out  club 

OR, 

NEW  YORK  BOYS  IN  THE  WILD  WOODS 

By  COL.  RALPH  FENTON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  II.  (continued) 

Old  Humbolt  then  strode  on  ahead  of  the  wagons  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  as  he  went  Jack  saw  that  he  was  muttering  to 
himself,  and  that  he  looked  troubled.  Of  course  the  lad 
could  overhear  what  the  hunter  said  in  self-communion. 
Had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  he  would  have  caught  these 
words : 

“I  Rope  the  men  won’t  catch  poor  old  Joe  Marvin  in  the 
raid  after  the  free  hunters.  The  old  man  is  guilty  enough, 
but  heaven  only  knows  what  would  become  of  his  cripppled 
daughter  if  he  was  jailed.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  arrest 
old  Joe  on  lame  Jennie's  account,  though  I'd  like  nothing 
better  than  to  get  Gardeau,  the  old  French  villain,  and  Red 
Fox,  the  Injun,  in  the  jail.” 

Without  meeting  with  any  adventure  worthy  of  note,  the 
Camping  Out  Club  arrived  at  the  lumber  camp  owned  by 
Hr.  Bayard,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  named 
in  his  honor,  Bayardville. 

Of  course,  Jack  Dudley  and  his  young  comrades  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  the  lumber  king  and  his  pretty 
daughter,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  latter  and  her  boyish 
sweetheart  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  be  alone  together. 
They  had  not  met  for  some  months,  and  so  their  reunion 
was  all  the  more  joyful,  and  they  mutually  renewed  their 
vows  of  affection  and  devotion. 

Old  Humbolt,  the  guide  and  hunter,  was  well  known  at 
the  lumber  camp,  and  every  one  seemed  to  respect  tne  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  woods. 

Then,  too,  as  a  chief  game  warden,  he  had  new  claims 
^for  consideration,  for  he  represented  the  State  authori¬ 
ties. 

Possibly  no  one  else  noticed  it,  but  Old  Humbolt  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  one  man  at  the  lumber 
camn  who  treated  him  coolly,  and  betrayed  in  his  manner 
that  he  secretly  harbored  some  ill  feeling  against  him. 

The  man  alluded  to  was  Latour  Barbole,  the  little,  dark¬ 
faced,  fierce-eyed  French-Canadian,  who  served  Mr.  Bayard 

as  a  clerk. 

As  Old  Humbolt  had  never  antagonized  Barbole  in  any 
way  and  in  fact,  had  never  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  undersized  clerk,  he  was  at  first  wholly  at  loss  to 
divine  why  Barbole  regarded  him  with  so  much  evident 

aversion.  <  v  - 

But  presently  he  recalled  to  mmd  a  fact  which  had 

transientlv  escaped  his  recollection. 

“Ah  I  reinember  novrl  Latour  Barbole  is  the  nephew 
of  old  Gardeau,  the  notorious  free  hunter  and  desperado. 

The  clerk  sympathizes  with  his  uncla,  and  hates  me  because 


he  knows  as  chief  of  game  wardens  it  is  my  duty  to  arrest 
Gardeau,"  Old  Humbolt  reflected. 

That  afternoon,  as  Lucy  Bayard  and  Jack  Dudley  were 
out  walking,  they  passed  the  office  at  the  mill,  and  both 
saw  a  dark-faced  man  looking  at  them  through  the  win¬ 
dow. 

The  young  girl  at  once  recognized  Barbole,  of  course, 
but  as  Jack  had  not  met  the  clerk,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
his  identity. 

But  the  youth  was  positively  startled  by  the  expression  of 
the  swarthy  face  at  the'  window.  He  saw  the  man's  fea¬ 
tures  were  distorted  bv  a  look  of  malignant  hatred,  and 
that  his  fiercely-scintilating  eyes  were  fixed  upon  himself. 

“Who  is  that  man?  He  looked  as  if  in  me  he  recognized 
a  mortal  enemy,  and  yet  I  know  I  never  saw  him  before," 
said  Jack,  in  surprised  tones,  when  he  and  Lucy  had 
passed  the  window. 

“He  is  one  of  father's  clerks,  Latour  Barbole  by  name. 
Don’t  mind  him.  I  fancy  be  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  kind  treatment  on  my  part  for  something  more,"  an¬ 
swered  Lucy  with  a  conscious  blush. 

“Oh,  then  jealousy  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  evidently  sav¬ 
age  feeling  toward  me.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  an  enemy 
here  among  strangers,  but  if  that  man’s  face  told  the  truth 
he  is  my  bitter  foe,"  said  Jack. 

His  tones  told  that  he  regretted  the  circumstance,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  fear  or  apprehension  in  his  voice  or 
manner. 

Lucy  sought  with  apparent  success  to  divert  his  mind 
from  all  thoughts  of  Barbole,  and  they  strolled  back  to  the 
Bayard  cabin. 

The  boys  of  the  Camping  Out  Club  had  set  up  their 
large,  comfortable  tent  near  the  home  of  the  lumber  king. 
The  wagons  were  drawn  up  beside  it,  and  the  horses  were 
tethered  under  the  trees  near  by. 

The  members  of  the  club  were  reclining  on  the  grass  be¬ 
fore  the  tent,  and  Old  Humbolt  was  seated  on  a  log  near 
by,  when  Jack  and  Lucy  came  up  on  their  way  to  the  young 
girl's  home. 

Just  as  the  couple  arrived  at  the  camp  the  sounds  of  ex¬ 
cited  voices  were  heard,  and  a  number  of  men  were  seen 
hastily  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  mills  and 
the  lake  road. 

Old  Humbolt  started  up  instantly,  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  approaching  men,  he  exclaimed: 

“Ha!  Ballard  and  Lambert  with  other  game  wardens, 
an’  by  powder,  they’ve  got  Old  Gardeau,  Red  Fox,  the 
Injun,  an’  poor  old  Joe  Marvin !" 

The  party  soon  came  up>  and  Jack  and  all  present  saw 
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that  old  Gardeau  was  a  desperate  and  villainous  looking 
French-Canadian  of  powerful  frame,  clad  in  wild  woods 
costume. 

Red  Fox,  the  Indian,  was  a  savage-looking  Winnebago, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  companion  for  the  white  free 
hunter,  Gardeau,  but  the  third  prisoner — Joe  Marvin — 
was  a  man  of  entirely  different  appearance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  FOE  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

Marvin  was  a  man  probably  fifty  odd  years  of  age,  and  in 
his  face  there  was  nothing  evil.  On  the  contrary,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  mild,  rather  pleasant  countenance.  But  the  irreso¬ 
lute  mouth  and  retreating  chin  seemed  to  indicate  but  lit¬ 
tle  strength  of  character. 

Indeed,  Joe  Marvin  was  a  weak  character,  hopelessly 
ignorant  and  shiftless,  but  not  naturally  evilly  disposed. 
He  dwelt  in  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  woods,  at  some  distance 
from  the  lumber  camp,  with  his  motherless  daughter  Jen¬ 
nie,  who  had  been  pitifully  lame  from  her  infancy. 

The  old  woodsman  was  devoted  to  his  crippled  daughter, 
and  the  lumbermen  and  the  hunters  knew  it.  Old  Joe  was 
generally  regarded  as  harmless,  but  it  was  well  known  that 
he  disregarded  the  game  laws  at  times,  though  he  always 
declared  he  never  killed  a  deer  out  of  season,  except  when 
necessity  drove  him  to  it,  to  secure  food. 

The  arrival  of  the  game  wardens  with  their  prisoners 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  lumber  camp. 

The  wardens  had  passed  the  mills  with  their  prisoners, 
and  the  men  there  employed  had  followed  the  party,  so 
when  the  wardens  halted  at  the  camp  of  the  city  boys,  quite 
a  crowd  gathered  about. 

“We  said  we’d  git  old  Gardeau  an*  the  Injun,  an’  we’ve 
done  it.  But  we  didn’t  count  on  meetin’  Marvin.  We 
found  him  at  Gardeau’s  camp,  and  so  we  took  him  in  with 
the  others,”  said  Warden  Ballard,  as  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  Old  Ilumbolt. 

“Sacre !  You  are  ze  cur,  ze  cowards !  You  make  like  ze 
snake  to  creep  up  and  give  me  no  chance.  Bah !  Red  Eox 
an’  me  we  could  ze  whole  of  you  make  to  go  fast — to  run — 
if  you  come  to  our  face  bold,  what  you  call  like  ze  man  zat 
is  brave !”  said  Gardeau,  insolently. 

“Wah!  Red  Fox  was  asleep  when  the  men  came  to  the 
Frenchman’s  lodge.  Moose  Killer,  you  big  chief  of  game 
men  now,  you  put  Red  Fox  in  jail  some  day  he  kill  you !” 
gritted  the  Indian,  in  fierce,  guttural  tones,  while  his  black 
eyes  flashed  dangerously  and  he  glared  at  Humbolt. 

Before  the  latter  could  make  any  reply,  Joe  Marvin 
spoke  up. 

“Ole  Ilumbolt,  I  know  yer  chief  o’  game  wardens  now, 
an’  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  ag’in  yu  fer  that.  I  s’pose  if 
you  kin  prove  I  killed  game  outen  season,  I’ve  got  ter  go 
up.  But  what  I  want  is  jest  a  leetle  time  to  fix  things  at 
my  cabin,  so  my  poor  little  lame  gal  ’ull  have  enough  to 
eat  while  I’m  gone.  Nobody  kin  say  old  Joe  are  a  liar,  an’ 
if  you’ll  let  me  off  fer  a  week,  I  sw’ar  I’ll  come  in  yere  an’ 
•urrender  to  ye  whan  my  time  is  up,”  Marvin  said. 


The  last  words  of  the  speaker,  whose  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  of  whose  sincerity  and  simple  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  none  who  heard  him  could  doubt,  called  forth  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  sympathy  from  the  lumbermen. 

But  Gardeau  laughed  sneeringly,  and  Red  Fox,  the  In¬ 
dian,  exclaimed  disdainfully: 

“Marvin  is  a  squaw,  an  old  woman.  Bah!” 

“I’d  like  ter  let  ye  go  to  lay  in  a  supply  o’  game  an’ 
povender  fer  yer  lame  gal,  Marvin,  but  I  can’t  do  it,  fer  it’s 
ag’in  the  law,  an’  if  I  stretched  a  p’int  fer  you,  Gardeau 
and  the  Injun  would  claim  the  same  privilege.  No,  I’m 
mighty  sorry,  but  you  have  got  to  go  to  jail  with  the  others. 
But  your  daughter  shall  be  cared  for,  that  I  promise  you,” 
answered  Humbolt. 

Gardeau  and  the  Indian  both  had  their  hands  bound  be¬ 
hind  their  backs  by  means  of  stout  cords.  Thus  they  had 
been  secured  by  the  game  wardens  at  the  time  of  their  cap¬ 
ture. 

Marvin  was  bound  in  a  similar  manner. 

But,  unknown  to  the  wardens,  of  course,  Red  Fox,  the 
wily  Indian,  had  managed  to  loosen  the  cords  upon  his 
wrists,  so  that  he  could  free  his  hands  at  any  moment. 

On  the  way  to  the  lumber  camp,  the  game  wardens  and 
their  prisoners  had  marched  in  Indian  file  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  along  a  narrow  path,  which  ran  through  a  dense  wood 
where  the  underbrush  at  each  side  of  the  pathway  was  well 
nigh  impenetrable. 

While  the  party  was  traversing  the  pathway  alluded  to, 
Red  Fox  had  marched  next  to  Gardeau  in  the  rear,  and 
men  of  the  warden’s  force  preceded  and  marched  behind 
the  two  prisoners. 

Undetected,  Red  Fox  had  slipped  his  hands  free  for  a 
moment  or  so  while  the  party  was  marchinng  along  the 
narrow  woods’  path,  and  he  had  succeded  in  loosening  the 
cords  on  Gardeau’s  wrists,  so  that  the  Frenchman,  too, 
cotild  free  his  hands  at  will. 

But  the  game  wardens  held  their  rifles  ready  for  instant 
use  all  the  time  during  the  march  to  the  lumber  camp. 
Never  for  a  moment  was  their  vigilance  relaxed,  and  so 
neither  Gardeau  nor  the  Indian  had  ventured  to  make  a 
dash  to  escape. 

Ballard,  the  game  warden  in  charge  of  the  force  of  the 
free  hunters’  captors,  had  told  them  his  men  would  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  them  down  if  they  attempted  to  escape. 

Now  that  the  lumber  camp  was  reached,  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  surrounded,  the  game  wardens  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  their  prisoners  were  secure,  and  while  the  con¬ 
versation  we  have  recorded  was  taking  place  before  the 
tent  of  the  Camping  Out  Club,  Red  Fox  was  planning  a 
desperate  break  for  liberty. 

While  Joe  Marvin  was  speaking  to  Old  Humbolt,  the 
Indian  whispered  to  Gardeau  and  said : 

“Follow  Red  Fox.  Um  make  dash  into  crowd  of  mill 
men  who  got  no  guns  with  um.  Me  snatch  gun  from  guard. 
You  do  same.  Then  no  fire  at  first,  else  hit  mill  men.  If 
mill  men  try  stop  us  we  shoot  um.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Gardeau,  ready  and  willing  to  adopt 
the  desperate  plan  of  the  Indian,  rather  than  serve  a  term 
of  imprisonment. 

“We’ll  make  for  the  hossei  under  trees,  mount  an’  rid# 
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for  woods:  may  be  Led  box  band  not  far  away,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  Indian. 

When  Humbolt  told  Marvin  he  could  not  accede  to  his 
request  to  release  him,  Jack  Dudley  was  standing  quite 
near  the  prisoners  with  Lucy. 

As  the  game  warden  chief  spoke,  Red  Fox  suddenly  ut¬ 
tered  a  savage  war  whoop. 

Like  a  flash  his  hands  came  from  behind  his  back  free, 
and  snatching  a  rifle  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  game 
warden  s  posse,  at  Jack  s  side,  he  leveled  the  weapon  full  at 
Old  Humbolt’s  heart. 

For  one  brief  instant  the  game  warden  chief  stood  in 
the  very  shadow  of  instant  death. 

But  as  the  Indian  desperado  pressed  the  trigger  of  his 
weapon.  Jack  Dudley  struck  up  his  arm  with  a  powerful 
blow,  and  the  discharged  bullet  whizzed  into  the  air,  high 
above  the  head  of  the  man  whom  the  red  rascal  meant  to 
day. 

At  the  same  instant  that  Red  Fox  possessed  himself  of 
the  weapon  of  one  of  his  guards,  Gardeau  secured  a  rifle 
in  the  same  manner,  and  bounded  away  among  the  mill 
men,  who  made  way  for  him,  for  he  vowed  he  would  shoot 
down  any  one  who  tried  to  stop  him. 

The  game  wardens  could  not  fire  at  Gardeau  without 
hitting  some  of  the  mill  men,  so  the  fugitive  reached  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  Camping  Out  Club,  and  mounting 
one  of  them,  dashed  away  for  the  woods  riding  bareback. 

Meanwhile,  when  Jack  struck  up  the  rifle  in  the  hand 
of  Red  Fox  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Old  Humbolt, 
the  brave  youth  leaped  upon  the  enraged  and  desperate 
Indian. 

His  stolen  rifle  was  dashed  from  his  grasp  by  the  lad, 
when  he  dealt  the  blow  that  spoiled  the  aim  which  the 
redman  had  taken  at  Old  Humbolt. 

While  Lucy  uttered  an  alarmed  scream,  and  turned  pale 
with  fright  on  Jack’s  account,  he  and  Red  box  closed  in 
a  desperate  struggle. 

But  it  was  of  short  duration.  The  men  of  the  game 
warden's  force  hurled  themselves  upon  the  Indian,  and 
while  Jack  sprang  away  from  him  unharmed,  the  savage 
was  overpowered  and  again  bound. 

His  delay  to  attempt  to  shoot  Humbolt  had  defeated  his 

Chance  to  escape. 

Red  Fox,  wThen  overpowered,  glared  at  Jack,  and  hissed 
in  his  guttural  voice,  "which  passion  rendered  almost  unin¬ 
telligible  : 

“Me  kill  white  boy  for  this.  Me  take  urn  scalp,  if  have 
to  track  um  to  the  big  lodges  of  the  pale  faces. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  game  warden’s  posse 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Gardeau,  "while  othcis  veic  over¬ 
powering  the  Indian. 

But  after  Red  Fox  and  Joe  Marvin  had  been  taken  to 
the  new  jail  by  the  order  of  Ilumbolt,  and  there  placed  in 
& raratc  cells,  the  men  who  had  gone  in  puisuit  of  the  flee¬ 
ing  free  hunter  returned  and  reported  that  he  had  eluded 

them. 

Old  Ilumbolt  did  not  mean  that  Gardeau  should  long 
remain  at  large,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men  and  took  the  trail  of  the  fleeing  man  on  the  stolen 

horse  that  very  night. 

Ihat  evening  Jack  Dudley  was  a  guest  at  tlie  Bayard 


cabin,  and  with  Lucy  and  her  father  he  talked  of  the  ex¬ 
citing  events  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Mr.  Bayard  remarked  in  troubled  tones: 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Jack,  that  you  have  made  an  enemy 
of  Red  Fox,  for  the  Indian  is  a  murderous  rascal,  and 
should  he  escape  while  you  are  in  the  north  woods,  I  am 
sure  he  would  seek  to  take  your  life  as  he  declared  he 
would  when  he  was  overpowered  after  his  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape.  It  was  a  brave  and  noble  thing  for  you  to  attack 
the  rascal  as  you  did.  And  if  you  have  made  the  Indian 
your  deadly  foe,  you  have  made  a  valuable  friend  for  life 
of  Old  Humbolt.  He  will  never  forget  how  you  saved  his 
life  wdien  the  Indian  had  taken  aim  at  him,  and  he’ll  seek 
to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  you  yet.” 

Luc}*,  too,  expressed  her  regret  that  J ack  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  troubles  between  the  free  hunters  and  the 
game  wardens. 

It  was  late  when  Jack  left  the  hospitable  cabin  of  the 
lumber  magnate  to  go  to  the  camp  of  his  young  comrades 
nearby. 

The  night  was  one  of  almost  impenetrable  gloom,  and 
Jack  could  scarcely  see  an  object  three  feet  distant.  As 
he  approached  the  camp  of  his  friends  he  suddenly  fancied 
he  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  behind  him.  The  succeeding 
moment,  as  he  paused  to  lister,  a  human  form  seemed 
to  start  up  out  of  the  gloom  close  beside  him,  and  he  was 
seized  by  a  pair  of  powerful  hands,  one  of  wrhich  clutched 
his  throat  at  the  first  onset.  As  he  struggled  desperately, 
believing  he  was  fighting  for  his  life,  his  assailant  uttered 
in  a  hissing  wdiisper : 

“Wah!  Now  Red  Fox  keep  nm  word  an’  kill  white 
boy !” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HECTOR,  THE  STRANGE  BOY  OF  THE  WOODS. 

The  heavy  hand  of  Jack  Dudley’s  unseen  assailant,  which 
had  clutched  the  lad’s  throat  with  a  grip  of  iron,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  utter  a  cry  for  help,  and  he  expe¬ 
rienced  the  horrible  sensation  of  strangling. 

The  murderously,  threatening  words  which  his  invisible 
enemy  hissed  in  his  ear,  told  him  that  he  had  been  waylaid 
by  Red  Fox,  the  Winnebago  free  hunter,  and  the  comrade 
of  the  notorious  North  Woods  desperado,  Gardeau. 

The  lad’s  astonishment,  at  learning  the  identity  of  his 
assailant  was  exceeded  onlv  by  the  terror  with  which  his 
situation  of  terrible  peril  inspired  him,  for  he  had  supposed 
the  Winnebago  was  at  that  moment  secure  behind  the  bars 

o 

of  the  rude  jail  of  the  lumber  camp. 

The  determined  attempt  which  the  lad  made  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  tenacious  hold  of  the  vindictive  Indian  was 
unavailing. 

The  latter  knew  well  enough  that  if  he  allowed  the  hoy 
to  utter  a  single  cry  for  assistance,  his  boyish  comrades  at 
their  nearby  camp  would  be  alarmed,  and  they  would  come 
to  help  his  victim. 

The  Indian  had  broken  out  of  jail  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  he  sprang  upon  Jack  in  the  darkness. 

And  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  woods  when  he  saw  the 
lad  leaving  the  cabin  of  the  lumber  king. 

J  ATo  L>e  continued^ 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 


The  next  or  twelfth  annual  A.B.C.  international  tourna¬ 
ment  will  be  held  in  Chicago  from  March  2  to  21,  1912. 
They  will  use  twenty-four  of  the  best  alleys,  pin  setters, 
pins,  etc.  They  expect  to  have  over  six  hundred  five-men 
teams  and  over  $40,000  in  cash  prizes.  The  International 
Amphitheater  has  been  secured,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
six  thousand,  and  a  large  annex  that  will  be  used  for  a 
palm  garden  during  the  tournament.  All  Chicago  bowlers 
are  on  the  entertainment  committee,  which  will  assure  you 
that  the  visiting  bowlers  will  be  well  taken  care  of.” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 


“Did  the  alarm  of  fire  last  night  wake  your  baby?” 
asked  one  Harlemite.  “No,”  answered  the  other.  “That’s 
strange.  Wonder  why  yours  didn’t  wake  up?”  “Huh! 
He  wasn’t  asleep.” 


On  a  sturdy  cow  pony  Miss  Alberta  Clair  is  now  riding  !  ]ie 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  for  a  prize  of  $1,000.  She 


left  Los  Angeles  after  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  first 
stage  of  her  journey  is  through  the  desert.  She  has  110 
days  in  which  to  finish  her  journey  to  Newr  York. 


After  Miss  S.  V.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  had  searched 
for  fifteen  years  for  her  brother  Charles,  whom  she  has 
not  seen  for  thirty-five  years,  she  learned  a  few  days  ago 
he  was  in  jail  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  because  he  refused  to  pay 
a  fine  lie  thought  unjust.  She  hurried  there,  only  to  learn 
he  had  left  five  minutes  before  for  the  desert  and  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared. 


To  show'  what  a  good  pitcher  his  fourteen-year-old  son 
Aaron  was  recently,  Abraham  Robinson  organized  a  base¬ 
ball  club  at  Philadelphia  and  played  on  it  himself.  In 
the  third  inning  of  a  game  Aaron  wound  up  to  strike  out 
a  player  and  the  ball  went  wild  and  hit  his  father,  break¬ 
ing  three  ribs.  “You  have  speed,”  admitted  the  injured 
man  to  his  son,  “but  will  have  to  get  better  control.” 


The  easiest,  way  to  get  to  San  Francisco,  according  to 
“Ben”  Cobb’s  theory,  is  to  rise  in  an  aeroplane,  remain 
stationary,  let  the  earth  fly  beneath  you  until  ’Frisco  gets 
under  and  then  come  down.  Cobb,  a  Brooklyn  machinist, 
has  just  built  a  flying  machine  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  ascend  5,000  feet  in  it  and  keep  it  stationary  by  a 
system  of  suction  plungers.  He  says  as  the  earth  turns 
from  west  to  east  he  can  stay  up  until  the  whole  world 
passes  under  him. 


No  Gentile,  it  is  said,  has  ever  been  inside  the  Mormon 
Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  res¬ 
taurant  proprietor  of  that  city,  who  recently  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pictures  of  the  forbidden  interior,  which  he  now 
has  safe  in  a  bank  vault  in  New  York  city,  hopes  to  sell 
them  for  not*  less  than  $100,000.  If  the  Mormon  Church 
will  not  buy  them,  to  protect  itself,  he  expects  to  put  them 
on  slides  and  show  them  in  this  city,  and,  perhaps,  have 
them  printed  on  postal  cards. 


Spatts — What  has  become  of  Whiff ett’s  typewriter?  Did 
discharge  her?  Spudds — No;  she  quit  in  a  huff. 
“What  for?”  “Jealousy.”  “Jealousy?”  “Yes;  Whif- 
fett’s  wife  came  into  the  office  one  day  and  kissed  him,  and 
the  typewriter  walked  straight  out.” 


Justice  Walsh — How  old  are  you?  Witness  (woman)  — 
Thirty.  Justice  Walsh — Thirty?  I  have  heard  you  give 
the  same  age  in  this  court  for  the  past  three  years.  Wit¬ 
ness — Yes;  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  say  one 
thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 


Robson — Hello,  old  man  !  Glad  I  ran  across  you.  Found 
a  dollar  in  an  old  pair  of  pants  this  morning,  and  I’ve  got 
to  celebrate  it.  Let’s  go  open  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
Dobson — In  a  minute.  I  dropped  a  nickel  through  this 
grating  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I’ve  given  a  boy  a  quarter 
to  go  down  and  find  it. 


Warwick — Have  you  read  about  that  Hindoo  juggler 
that  balances  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  a  perpendicular 
pole  thirty  feet  high  and  travels  at  a  pretty  fair  speed  by 
leaping  over  the  ground,  using  the  pole  as  one  might  a 
single  leg?  Wickware — I  hadn’t  read  of  it,  but  I  don’t 
doubt  it  at  all.  These  bicycle  scorchers  will  drive  a  man  to 
almost  anything. 


A  little  Boston  girl,  about  four  or  five  years  old,  was  en¬ 
joying  a  slide  on  the  sidewalk  when  her  heels  flew  up  and 
she  fell  with  great  force  upon  the  stones.  A  lady  picked 
her  up  and  asked  kindly:  “You  poor  little  mite,  how  did 
you  fall?”  The  tiny  child  looked  up  into  her  kind  friend's 
face,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  checks, 
sobbed:  “Vertically,  ma’am.” 


Wc  have  had  the  feature  story  of  this  magazine  set  up 
in  smaller  type.  It  is  now  longer  than  it  ever  was  before. 
It  formerly  contained  about  27,500  words.  It  now  con¬ 
tains  32,800  words.  By  reducing  the  size  of  the  type  wo 
now  give  our  readers  one-third  more  reading  matter  than 
they  ever  got  before  for  5  cents,  without  shortening  the 
main  story  except  m  appearance. 
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THE  BROTHERS 


ore  particularly  fat  and  well  flavored.  I  got  them  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  wood  where  there  is  nothing  but  the 
wildest  kind  of  food  for  them.  That  improves  the  flavor. ” 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 


ppward  and  Robert  A  an  Dam  were  twin  brothers,  and 
ns  neany  alike  in  appearance  as  they  could  be  without  be¬ 
ing  the  same. 

Robert  s  hair  was  lighter  than  Howard’s,  and  was  more 
wavy;  then,  too,  he  had  little  or  no  beard,  while  his  brother 

had  considerable. 


iThev  were  both  equal  in  muscular  development,  and 
were  about  evenly  matched  in  strength  and  agility,  both 
being  handsome,  brawny  fellows,  who  carried  away  ail  the 
prizes  for  athletic  sports,  dividing  them  equally. 
gThere  were  other  things  in  which  the  brothers  competed 
for  honors  besides  athletic  sports,  and  in  which  they  were 
not  so  equally  successful. 

One  of  these  was  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  named  Ma-  | 
rian  Duval,  both  brothers  having  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
and  both  striving  to  win  her. 

She  treated  both  with  equal  courtesy  before  strangers, 
though  she  really  inclined  towards  Robert,  much  to  How- 
aid's  disgust,  for  he  wanted  her  for  himself. 

In  this  affair  the  rivalry  was  not  as  friendly  as  it  was 
in  other  things,  each  thinking  that  the  other  ought  to 
draw  out  of  the  contest. 

Neither  would,  however,  and  Marian  herself,  with  a 
woman’s  van  it}',  kept  them  both  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  finding  pleasure  in  having  their  attentions. 

She  was  not  a  coquette  by  any  means,  hut  loved  to  be 
courted  and  admired,  and  thought  she  had  time  enough 
vet  to  choose  between  the  two  brothers. 

She  did  not  think  that  by  dallying  too  long  she  might, 
perhaps,  lose  both. 

Marian’s  father  was  a  harsh  sort  of  man,  having  an  ugly 
temper,  and  being  apt  to  fly  out  at  his  best  friend  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  or  without  any  at  all. 

“Robert  put  up  with  his  idiosyncrasies  on  Marion’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  managed  to  get  along  very  well  with  him,  but 
Howard  could  not  endure  his  unmannerly  ways,  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  very  tart-  replies  to  the  gruff  fellow’s  coarse 
remarks. 

One  evening  Howard  returned  from  a  hunt,  and,  having 
some  very  fine  partridges,  thought  he  would  make  Ma¬ 
rian  a  present. 

Still  clad  in  his  rough  hunting-jacket  and  leggings,  he 
entered  the  house  without  knocking,  as  he  always  did,  and 
proceeded  to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  Marian  and 

Robert. 

“I  have  brought  you  a  present,”  he  said,  “of  some  fat 
partridges.” 

“Oh,  father  will  he  delighted,”  said  Marian.  “He  dotes 


on  partridges.” 

“And  aren’t  you  delighted  also?”  asked  Howard,  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  fins  tone. 

“Not  particularly,”  she  answered,  mischievously.  “I 
don’t  fancy  partridges  very  much.” 

“But  I  shot  them  myself.” 

“They  are  partridges  all  the  same,  are  they  not?” 

“Certainly;  but  all  partridges  are  not  the  same.  These 


“1  could  never  tell  any  difference.”  , 

“Not  if  you  never  ate  them,  of  course;  but  I  hope  you 
will  try  them  for  my  sake.” 

“Take  what  I  don’t  like  because  you  ask  me  to!  Non¬ 
sense  !” 

She  did  not  really  mean  this,  but  felt  in  a  teasing  mood 
that  night  and  wanted  to  provoke  him. 

k“  \  on  are  not  very  gracious,”  he  replied,  petulantly.  “I 
think  I’m  not  wanted.  Good-night.” 

He  was  turning  to  go  when  old  Duval’s  voice  was  heard 
outside  in  loud  and  angry  tones. 

He  had  been  off  buying  cattle  and  had  just  returned, 
whip  in  hand,  and  being  tired  and  hungry,  was  not  in  a 
particularly  happy  frame  of  mind. 

At  any  other  time  the  sight  of  the  birds  which  Howard 
had  thrown  upon  the  table  would  have  delighted  him;  but 
now  he  was  cross,  and  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
every  one. 

“Who’s  been  tramping  through  the  house  with  muddy 
hoots,  leaving  a  parcel  o’  nasty  birds  right  on  the  clean 
table?”  he  grumbled.  “Some  o’  them  silly  beaux  of  Ma¬ 
rian’s,  I  suppose.  Why  the  mischief  can’t  she  take  one  of 
’em  and  tell  the  rest  to  clear  out?  She’s  old  enough  to 
know  her  own  mind,  I  fancy.” 

He  pushed  the  birds  upon  the  floor,  knocked  down  How¬ 
ard’s  gun,  which  he  had  put  away  carefully  in  a  corner,  and 
then  shying  his  hat  at  the  poor  cat,  who,  disturbed  by  the 
falling  gun,  had  got  her  hack  up,  and  was  spitting  at  the 
inoffensive  article,  strode  toward  the  sitting-room. 

“So  you’ve  got  two  of  ’em,  have  ye?”  he  roared,  upon 
seeing  the  brothers.  “Fine  goings  on,  tramping  about  the 
house  spoiling  everything,  and  littering  up  the  place  with 
dirty  traps.  Why  don’t  ye  make  one  of  ’em  come  to  the 
point,  you  silly  jade,  and  not  go  fooling  ’em  both  in - ” 

Marian  blushed  scarlet,  and-  Howard  advancing  a  pace, 
said,  angrily: 

“For  shame,  sir,  to  speak  to  your  daughter  that  way. 
You  ought  to  have  better  manners.” 

“Who  is  it  dares  to  talk  manners  to  me  in  my  own 
house?”  roared  the  irate  man,  raising  his  whip  over  his 
head. 

As  he  glared  at  Howard,  the  latter  clenched  his  teeth, 
and  advanced,  Marian  trying  to  restrain  him,  while  Robert 
had  also  arisen  in  order  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  if  possible. 

Robert  was  favorite  with  the  old  man,  and  he  tried  to 
smooth  matters  over. 

“Ye  white  livered  puppy!”  roared  old  Duval.  “I’ve  a 
mind  to  lash  ye  as  I  would  a  surly  dog!  Talk  to  me  of 
manners,  indeed !” 

“I  see  it  is  useless,”  answered  Howard,  “for  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  them.” 

“Howard — for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  say  any  more!”  said 
Robert.  “Don’t  mind  him,  Mr.  Duval — he  is  hasty,  and 
you,  perhaps,  were  a  little  quick - ” 

“Is  it  you,  too,  that  abuses  me  to  my  own  face,  in  my 
own  house?”  he  shrieked,  turning  the  full  current  oi  his 
wrath  upon  Robert. 
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lie  struck  at  the  young  man  with  his  whip,  and  made  a 
livid  mark  across  his  face. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Howard,  enraged  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  brother,  bounded  forward,  throwing  aside  Marian’s 
detaining  hand,  and  delivered  a  sledge-hammer  blow  full 
in  Duval’s  face,  which  floored  him. 

The  old  man  struck  his  head  against  an  antique  side¬ 
board  and  cut  a  bad  gash  in  his  forehead,  which  rendered 
him  insensible. 

Poor  Marion  gave  one  glance  at  his  white,  upturned  face, 
with  the  red  line  across  the  forehead,  and  uttering  a  pierc¬ 
ing  shriek,  fainted. 

“I  am  obliged  to  you,  Howard/’  said  Robert,  quietly, 
“for  your  zeal  in  my  favor,  but  I  am  sorry  this  thing  has 

happened.” 

Then  he  bent  down  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  the  old 
man,  while  Howard  replied : 

“Do  you  think  I  would  see  that  brute  strike  you  and  not 
repay  the  insult  ?  If  he  were  a  younger  man  I  could  have 
his  blood.” 

“No,  no!  Don’t  say  that!” 

“The  miserable  dastard!  Come  away;  this  house  is  no 
place  for  us.  If  yon  coquette  wants  a  husband,  let  her  seek 
elsewhere  than  in  the  family  of  the  Van  Dams.  She  is 
unworthy  to  enter  it.” 

Marian  recovered  as  these  words  were  uttered,  and  seeing 
Howard  leave  the  room,  knew  at  once  that  her  chances  in 
that  direction  were  hopeless. 

“If  you  will  call  assistance,  Miss  Duval,  I  will  take  my 
leave,”  said  Robert.  “I  wish  to  see  your  father  properly 
provided  for,  but  after  that  I  must  depart  forever.” 

“Oh,  Robert,  Robert,  you,  too,  are  not  false?  Say  you 
forgive  him !” 

“I  cannot  remain  here  after  the  insult  I  have  received,” 
said  Robert,  calmly,  “and  cannot  ally  myself  with  any  one 
who  claims  kinship  with  such  a  brute.  If  I  ever  said  aught 
which  can  be  construed  into  protestations  of  love,  consider 
it  as  unsaid.” 

The  poor  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 

Some  one  entered,  and  the  old  man  showing  signs  of  re¬ 
covery,  Robert  left  the  house  never  to  enter  it  again. 

Old  Duval  was  sick  for  a  week,  and  was  as  savage  as  a 
man  well  could  be,  which  greatly  interfered  with  his  speedy 
recovery. 

He  threatened  to  prosecute  Howard  Van  Dam  for  as¬ 
sault,  but  recollecting  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  laying 
himself  open  to  an  action  on  the  same  ground,  brought 
by  Robert,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  say  nothing 
about  it. 

Neither  of  the  brothers  came  near  the  house  after  that, 
and  soon  an  incident  occurred  which  threw  the  whole 
neighborhood  into  an  intense  excitement. 

This  was  no  less  than  the  finding,  one  morning,  of  the 
dead  body  of  Robert  Van  Dam  in  the  woods,  with  every 
indication  that  he  had  been  murdered. 

Then  the  old  man  came  forward  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  the  brothers  quarreling  the  night  before,  and  that 
Howard  had  threatened  to  kill  Robert. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  had  seen  a  man  answering  to 
the  description  of  Howard,  emerging  from  the  wood  with 
a  gun  in  hia  hand,  still  smoking. 


He  accused  the  young  man  the  next  day  of  having  shot 
his  brother,  and  Howard  was  arrested. 

There  was  no  evidence  but  that  of  the  old  man,  and  this 
was  purely  circumstantial. 

The  body  had  been  quickly  buried,  and  but  few  saw  it, 
those  who  did,  however,  swearing  positively  that  it  was 
that  of  Robert  Van  Dam. 

Howard  was  placed  upon  trial,  and  the  old  man  swore 
so  clearly  that  he  had  heard  Howard  swear  to  kill  Robert, 
and  had  afterward  seen  him  come  from  the  very  wood 
where  the  latter’s  body  was  found,  that  the  jury  were  al¬ 
most  prepared  to  convict  him  in  their  seats. 

I  had  become  interested  in  the  case,  and  prepared  a 
surprise  for  all  concerned,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  re¬ 
late  how  it  happened. 

The  prisoner  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  with  his 
head  bowed,  not  once  looking  up,  as  if  overcome  with  grief. 

“The  two  brothers  were  very  much  alike,  were  they 
not?”  asked  the  attorney  for  the  defense. 

“Yes;  they  were  twins.” 

“Scarcely  to  be  told  apart?” 

“If  they  had  both  shaved  close  you  could  scarcely  tell 
them  one  from  the  other.” 

“Robert  had  a  scar  across  his  face  made  by  a  blow  from 
a  whip,  had  he  not?”  •  , 

The  old  man  turned  scarlet  while  the  witness  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

“Has  any  one  described  such  a  scar  as  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  dead  body?” 

The  testimony  was  read ;  no  one  had  mentioned  it. 

“Did  you  see  the  body?” 

“Yes.”  ' 

“Did  you  see  the  scar?” 

“I  don’t  remember.  I  think  perhaps — very  likely  I 
did,”  stammered  the  witness,  the  old  man  looking  him  in 
the  face. 

“Answer  me,  yes  or  no.” 

“I  think  !  did.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  know  the  body  was  that  of  Robert  Yan  Dam?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  would  swear  to  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will  you  please  look  at  the  prisoners  face  a  moment?” 

The  prisoner  here  raised  his  head  and  the  witness  looked 
at  him. 

\  .» .  «  \  «  1 

There  was  an  immediate  sensation. 

Across  the  prisoner’s  face  was  a  vivid,  scarlet  mark,  as 
if  it  had  been  branded  with  a  hot  iron. 

“Robert  Van  Dam  himself!”  broke  from  every  throat. 

“You  say  you  are  positive  the  body  was  that  of  Robert 
Yan  Dam?” 

“I  thought  so.” 

“You  said  you  knew  it  was.  Who  is  this  man?” 

“He  looks  like  Robert.” 

“Prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  is  your  name?”  said  the 
judge. 

“Howard  Yan  Dam.” 

“Aou  see,  your  honor,”  said  the  attorney,  “the  witness 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other.” 
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K  l!  ike  prisoner  were  Howard,  he  certainly  looked  like 
KeX'it,  tor  he  vas  clean  shaven  and  the  very  image  of  the 
man  said  to  have  been  murdered. 


E  “I  ha\e  one  more  witness,”  continued  the  lawyer.  “Show 

•  *  *  M  " 

him  in. 

A  ooor  was  opened  and  a  man  entered  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  prisoner. 

“Howard  Van  Dam!”  muttered  one. 

I  The  prisoner  was  sworn. 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Robert  Van  Dam  !” 
i  “Supposed  to  have  been  murdered?” 

“Yes.” 


|  “Explain  the  mystery  of  your  strange  appearance.” 

The  man  suddenly  put  his  hands  to  his  face,  removed 
a  pair  of  false  whiskers,  passed  a  handkerchief  across  his 
cheeks,  and  stood  revealed — Robert  Van  Dam ! 
u  The  scar  was  seen  upon  his  face,  and  no  one  could  doubt 
his  identitv. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  produced  a  dampened  cloth,  and 
erased  the  scar  upon  his  face,  showing  at  once  that  some 
deception  had  been  practiced. 

[  “The  charge  of  murder  cannot  be  sustained,  your 
honor,”  said  the  lawryer,  “as  both  brothers  are  here.  You 
see  what  metal  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are  made 
of.  Robert  Van  Dam  is  not  and  never  has  been  dead.” 

“'And  so  far  from  brother  attacking  me,”  said  Robert, 
“there  is  the  villain,”  pointing  to  old  Duval,  “who  tried 
to  take  his  life.” 

“As  to  the  quarrel  he  says  we  had  together,  there  never 
was  one.  My  brother  and  myself  never  quarrel.  I  saw 
that  man  shoot  at  my  brother  and  leave  him  for  dead  on 
the  ground. 

“Horrified  beyond  measure,  I  fell  in  a  faint,  and  was 
found  unconscious  in  the  morning,  suffering  from  a  bad 
bruise  on  the  head. 

“Instantly  that  old  villain  accused  my  brother  of  having 
murdered  me.  Howard  knew  not  who  his  assailant  was, 
but  having  mercifully  escaped  death,  was  arrested. 

“I  -discovered  the  plot  against  my  brother,  and  hood¬ 
winked  the  officer  by  having  the  dead  body  of  a  tramp 
found  in  the  woods  identified  as  myself. 

“The  plan  was  conceived  of  each  of  us  looking  like  the 
other,  and  it  has  succeeded  so  well  that  any  one  here  would 
have  sworn  I  was  Howard  and  he  was  I. 

“I  accuse  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  including 
jj~Duval,  of  perjurv;  and  I  accuse  him  of  attempting  my 
brother’s  life !” 

There  was  an  instant  hubbub  in  the  court-room,  which 

the  officers  tried  in  vain  to  quell. 

In  the  midst  of  it  there  was  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol, 

followed  by  a  heavy  fall. 

Instantly  all  was  silence. 

Old  Duval,  overcome  with  shame,  had  taken  his  own  life, 

and  now  lay  dead.  # 

Poor  Marian  was  at  home  when  his  body  was  brought  m, 
and  when  she  learned  of  his  perfidy— for  such  things  travel 

fast — she  swooned. 

Her  reason  left  her,  and  the  brothers  witnessed  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  spectacle  of  a  shattered  mind,  and  saw  her  removed 
to  an  asylum,  where  she  soon  after  died 


Then  it  was  learned  that  old  Duval  had  long  intended  to 
ruin  botli  brothers,  and  had  paid  men  to  swear  falsely. 

He  had  not  expected  the  affair  to  turn  out  as  it  did,  and 
overcome  with  shame  and  a  guilty  conscience,  had  acted 
:he  coward's  part  by  taking  his  own  life. 

The  brothers  left  the  town  never  to  return,  and  in  a 
round  of  business  and  pleasure  tried  hard  to  forget  the 
sad  occurrences  which  had  followed  so  swiftly  upon  each 
other. 

They  journeyed  over  the  world  together,  but  there  was 
always  something  to  remind  them  of  poor  Marian,  and  at 
ast  they  entered  the  armies  of  some  foreign  power,  fought 
side  by  side,  and  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
where  both  displayed  the  highest  bravery,  were  slain  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory. 

They  were  buried  with  all  honor,  and  at  last  the  brothers 
in  name,  in  love,  and  in  fortune,  found  rest  and  tranquil¬ 
ity. 


ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 


Ihn  not  going  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  so  I  don’t  mean 
to  let  you  into  the  secret  of  the  whereabouts  of  as  pretty 
a  little  village  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  Butwhat 
I  will  tell  you  is,  that  it  is  not  ten  miles  off ;  that  there  is  a 
railway  station,  and  that  a  lot  of  smart  young  fellows  come 
down  by  the  five  o’clock  express  every  day ;  and  that,  within 
an  hour  after,  some  dozen  dinner-bells  ring  across  the  com¬ 
mon,  which  is  dotted  with  the  prettiest  cottages  and  villas 
you  can  imagine,  each  one  hidden  in  forests  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  so  that  the  place  seems  like  a  little  fairy  bower, 
designed  expressly  for  “Titania”  herself,  fastidious  though 
she  may  be. 

But  the  girls,  the  dear,  sweet  girls,  so  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined  in  their  manner,  and  yet  so  full  of  mirth  and  joy, 
ever  ready  for  fun  or  other  innocent  sport!  Surrounded 
by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  they  have  imbibed  a  deep 
love  of  romance,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
young  and  pretty  lassie  seated  upon  the  stump  of  some  old 
king  of  the  forest — for  once  upon  a  time  our  common  waa 
a  forest — absorbed  in  the  pages  of  the  last  new  tale,  and 
lost  to  all  the  world  beside. 

There  is  not  a  beau  in  the  village  but  is  a  painter  or  a 
poet,  or  who  dotes  on  Byron,  Burns,  and  Shelley;  nor  a 
young  lady  but  can  scribble  rhymes  as  fast  as  she  can  write. 
Yes ;  I  forgot— there  is  one,  and  that  one  the  daughter  of 
Farmer  Blake,  or  the  Squire,  as  folks  here  call  him. 

Nelly  Blake  is  a  gay,  laughing,  airy  being,  with  eyes  as 
black  as  midnight,  that  dance  and  sparkle  with  mirth.  She 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  but  scorns  all  mock 
sentimentality.  Frank  Parker,  the  doctor’s  only  son,  would 
have  proposed  for  Nelly  long  ago,  if  she  had  been  less 
matter-of-fact.  For  Frank  himself  shares  the  common 
weakness,  and  was  at  one  time  terribly  romantic. 

“Oh,  dear,”  sighed  Frank  to  his  friend,  Tom  Hunter, 
“if  she  only  had  soul  I  should  worship  her;  but  there’s  no 
driving  an  atom  of  romance  into  her  head.  She  never 
even  trembled,  the  other  day,  when  I  offered  to  cross  that 
rickety  pole  over  the  creek  at  Hutton’s  mill-dam;  she 
didn’t  even  turn  pale,  but  said  when  I  went  to  help  her: 
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'Thank  you,  Mr.  Parker,  hut  I  can  cross  better  alone,’  and 
before  I  could  speak  she  was  over,  and  I  left  alone  on  the 
bank  ;  and,  to  cap  the  whole,  I  dared  not  follow !  I  would 
have  tumbled  her  in  the  brook  if  I  could  !” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  spirited  horse?”  said  Hunter; 
“ask  her  to  take  a  ride  in  your  phaeton,  and  then  upset  her, 
bo  as  to  sprain  that  snowy  wrist  or  "delicate  ankle  of  hers  ? 
Then  rush  to  the  rescue.  That  would  make  her  romantic, 
if  anything  would.” 

“A  capital  idea!”  cried  Frank,  deceived  by  his  friend’s 
gravity ;  "I’ll  do  it  at  once.” 

And,  without  another  wrord,  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Hunter  laughed  till  the  tears  came;  then  he  said : 

"But  it  will  never  do  to  let  Kelly  go  without  warning. 
I'll  write  her  a  note,  and  let  her  accept  or  refuse,  as  she 
pleases.  My  word  for  it,  she’ll  prove  a  match  for  him, 
anyhow.” 

Nelly  was  busily  engaged  upon  a  piece  of  delicate  em¬ 
broidery,  when  her  little  brother  came  running  in  with 
Hunter’s  note.  Scarcely  had  she  perused  it,  when  Frank’s 
trap,  drawn  by  two  magnificent  horses,  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  and  in  an  instant  our  romantic  friend  sprang  upon 
the  ground. 

Nelly  settled  upon  her  conrse  of  action  in  an  instant, 
and  when  Frank  invited  her  to  ride,  accepted,  her  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor,  hidden  by  their  jet  black 

lashes. 

Soon  Nell  was  equipped.  She  looked  so  sweetly  with 
her  little  white  treasure  of  an.  "Exhibition”  sailor’s  hat 
set  so  coquettishly  on  her  dark  curls,  that  Frank  was  de¬ 
lighted.  In  a  moment  he  had  her  by  his  side,  and  her 
tongue  was  rattling  away  about  everything  except  poetry. 
Frank  all  this  time  was  holding  on  his  own  side  very  tight¬ 
ly  himself;  but  if  he  had  looked  he  would  have  found  Kell 
was  holding  on  as  tightly  as  he  was.  Of  course  he  did  not 
really  mean  to  hurt  Kelly  very  much;  he  only  desired  to 
make  her  a  little  nervous,  and  at  the  same  time  eternally 
grateful  to  him  for  saving  her  life. 

After  a  short  drive,  Frank  became  enthusiastic  about 
the  beauties  of  Nature.  They  entered  the  pretty  road  to 
Appleton. 

"What  noble  old  oaks,”  said  Frank;  "how  they  wave 
their  majestic  heads - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  smothered  laugh  from  Kell, 
who  was  determined  to  cross  him  in  every  romantic  idea. 

"Why,  dear  me,  Mr.  Parker,”  she  said,  "these  are  every 
one  sycamores,  and  not  one  over  ten  years  old.” 

Frank  bit  his  lip,  and  replied : 

"I  mean  those  yonder,”  pointing  to  some  short  oaks; 
Nell  muttered  something  about  "worms  falling  on  one’s 
neok;”  in  short,  she  opposed  his  every  remark;  mossy  banks 
had  slugs  and  ants  in  them,  and  moonlight  evenings  were 
cold  and  chilly.  If  there  was  a  comet,  she  did  not  know, 
but  ghe  would  look  out  of  the  window  for  it. 

FmUc  waa  thoroughly  provoked,  as  Nell  took  care  that 

ho  should  be. 

"Shall  we  drive  around  the  lake,  Miss  Blake?” 

Nell  laughed  at  the  chance  rhyme,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  her  sweetest  smile,  answered : 

"Oh,  yes,  Frank,  by  all  means.  Are  those  swans?” 

pointing  to  some  ducks  and  ducklings  that  were  swimming 


|  on  the  pond,  cnee  the  old  gravel-pit,  by  the  side  of  the 
common,  which  Frank  honored  by  the  name  of  lake. 

Her  question  was  asked  in  such  a  sweet  yet  ironical  man¬ 
ner,  that  it  brought  the  color  to  his  cheek,  and  as  lie  was 
really  angry,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  risk  he  would  him¬ 
self  run  by  tipping  over  the  carriage;  so,  giving  a  sudden 
and  powerful  turn  to  his  whip,  he  brought  it  down  hard 
upon  the  startled  horses,  and  in  an  instant  Mr.  Frank  Par¬ 
ker  landed  just  where  he  had  intended  Miss  Kelly  Blake 
to  go — namely,  up  to  his  neck  in  the  duck  pond. 

The  horses  dashed  off  at  a  furious  rate,  but  Kelly  soon 
checked  their  speed,  and, managing  to  drive  directly  around 
the  pond,  came  trotting  gayly  up  to  the  place  of  the  mis¬ 
hap.  Frank  by  this  time  had  clambered  out,  and  was  now 
perched  upon  a  large  log,  ruefully  endeavoring  to  wring 
the  water  from  his  dripping  clothes.  With  a  very  polite 
bow  and,  "How  d’ye  do?”  the  gay  girl  jumped  upon  the 
ground. 

"Bless  me,  Kelly,  let’s  get  home,”  said  the  crestfallen 
hero.  "I’ll  wrap  myself  up  in  your  thick  shawl  if  you  will 
let  me.  Are  you  not  frightened?” 

"Frightened!  no  indeed;  I  enjoy  this — it’s  reality,” 
cried  the  tantalizing  girl;  "not  a  bit  of  romance  in  it,  is 
there,  Mr.  Parker?” 

"Oh,  no,  not  an  atom  of.  romance  in  being  thrown  from 
your  seat  and - ” 

"Landed  in  the  middle  of  a  duck-pond,”  chimed  in 
Kell;  "I  think  you  took  a  realizing  sense  of  it — I  do,  in¬ 
deed;  and  now7  it’s  time  to  get  home,  or  you  will  pay  dear 
for  this  romancing;”  and  Kell  wrapped  Frank  up  in  her 
double  thick  Tweed  shawl,  and  jumping  into  the  carriage 
herself,  took  the  reins,  as  she  said:  "I  dare  not  trust  such 
wild  horses  to  you.” 

After  a  short  drive  they  reached  home,  Frank  thanking 
his  stars  that  Kelly  wasn’t  romantic  or  nervous,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  of  his  romantic  notions. 

There  is  to  be  a  wedding.  I  am  invited  to  it.  There  is 
a  glorious  cake,  Kelly’s  own  making.  On  the  top,  in  the 
prettiest  little  roseate  letters,  is :  "Look  out  for  the  duck- 
pond  !”  Never  mind,  Kelly  is  to  become  Mrs.  Parker  to¬ 
morrow. 


m  BPIJI  m 


The  tree  from  which  China  wood  oil  is  produced  is  one 
of  those  strangely  versatile  organisms  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  to  he  found  to  make  easy  the  path  of  man.  It  has 
dozens  of  uses.  Its  timber,  though  not  obtainable  in  large 
sizes,  is  soft  and  white  when  new7,  but  becomes  very  hard 
and  durable  as  it  ages  and  is  impervious  to  wrater  and  in¬ 
sects,  so  that  it  is  specially  suited  to  many  uses.  A  fibre 
is  obtained  from  the  tree,  and  is  spun  and  woven  into  a 
useful  cloth;  but  it  is  the  fruit  which  is  principally  of  use. 
The  tree  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  in  from  three  to  six 
years  bears  freely,  yielding  from  20  to  50  pounds  of  nuts 
a  year  for  the  fallowing  ten  years,  or  so.  Some  idea  of  its 
valuable  qualities  can  be  gathered  from  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  the  Chinese  put  the  oil.  It  is  about  equal  in  use¬ 
fulness  to  cocoanut  oil.  It  serves  as  fuel  and  as  oil  for 
lamps.  It  waterproofs  paper  for  umbrellas  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  used  for  varnishing  boats  and  all  sorts  of 
woodwork  and  for  making  cloth  waterproof.  The  soot  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  imperfect  combustion  gives  the  well-known 
Chinese  ink. 


FALSTS  m.’STACHBS,  FULL  BEARD5,  BTC 


"moving 


PICTURE  MACHINE 


AND  MAGIC 

LANTERN 

COMBINED 


This  Guar¬ 
anteed  New 
Model  B. 
Plank’s 
Moving 
P I c  t  u re 
Machine 
and  Magic 
Lantern 


Winter  Evening  Entertainments 

Booklet,  containing  tricks,  pussies,  games  ami  jokes 
also  "How  to  become  a  human  calendar  ”  10c  coin’ 
A  magic  pocket  trick  free  with  each  booklet.  Address-' 

THE  NOVELTY  CO. 

46  Chestnut  Street.  Portland,  Me. 

“  HE  GOT  ONE”  N,ew  experience 

“  ;  V  y  of  crafty  old  bachelor 

and  quaint  old  maid  one  moonless  night,  11 
lustrated.  Interesting.  10c.  Catalog  classy 
books.  Atoc  Pub.  Co.,  West  Jefforsou,  Ohio. 


Combine  d 


complete  with 
three  00 lend 
Films  and  48 

Glass 

M  *  g  ic 


i M  fflBMfm  W«$l  Lantern 

: ©  f  » V . n  a w s  y 

!l|y  twelr*  boxes 

ml  Grandma's 

m  Wonder  Com- 

HeKKlSil  OM  p lesion  Cream 

!^ai®SPir  * 28  «*»>*■  * 

iw'lilfc'ilil1  ™ali  boa.  Boys  and 

IIISmP S ?irla  wr.lu « 

wjs:  v&sffyk  •*  wm  for  the 

gjlj^WV.  '  ,s'  Cream,  w*  trust 

Address 

CHAS.  B.  THOMPSON,  IMPORTER 

NO.10  THOMPSON'S  BUKLDINO 
BRIDGEWATER,  CONN. 


SOYS/UK  M 


Do  You  Want  a  Rifle 

as  accurate  and  reliable 
aa  the  world-renowned 

RmlngKHi-UMG 

big  game  rifle  that  tho 
famous  hunters  use  ? 

The  No.  6  single  shot  has 
tapered  barrel,  case-hardened 
frame,  genuine  walnut  stock  and 
fore-end,  rifle  butt  plate,  rear  and 
tang  peep  sight. 

Shoots  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
.22  long  rifle  cartridges.  Also 
made  to  shoot  .89  short  rim-fire 

cartridges. 

You’ll  actually  be  surprised  at 
its  moderate  price.  Ask  your 
dealer. 

FREE — Set  of  targets.  Write  to-day 

KsmtegtSlL-UMG 

— the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS— UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
MO  BROADWAY 
New  York  City 

The  new. 2 2  ^ 


WIZARD’S 
PACK  OF  TRICK 
CARDS.  —  A  full 
pack  of  63  cards, 
but  by  the  aid 
of  the  instructions 
given,  anyone  can 
perform  the  most 
wonderful  tricks. 


ikjuwjk! 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR  (Style  E) 


One  dry  battery  will 
operate  this  machine. 
It  has  a  cast  iron  base 
and  frame  aDd  is  fln- 
iebed  in  aluminum 
and  gold  bronze.  Size 
of  base  is  3  inches  by 
i  inches,  height  6 
Inches.  Price,  by  ex¬ 
press,  only  75  c  ts 
each.  These  ma¬ 
chines  develop 
more  power  from  one 
battery  than  any  mo¬ 
tor  on  t ’s  e  market. 
They  can  also  be  op¬ 
erated  from  alter 
natinglighting 
current  by 


In  Automobile  Business 

Chauffeurs,  Automobile  Salesmen,  Demon¬ 
strators  jand  Repairmen  are  in  big  demand 
everywhere.  The  field  is  new,  work  pleasant, 
and  anyone  can  learn,  We  teach  you  in  10 
weeks  of  study  during  spare  time  to  become 
thoroughly  efficient-.  Our  course  of  instruction 
by  mail  is  simple,  practical  and  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Free  model  of  automobile  to  every  stu¬ 
dent.  Besides,  we  assist  you  to  Becure  a  good 
position. 

First  Lesson  Sent  Free— ^ Write  Now. 

Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Send  us  a  postal  today. 

EMPIRE  AUTO  IKSTITUTE,  690  Empire  Building, 
The  Original  Auto  School ,  ROCHESTER,  H.  Y. 

Chauffeurs  and  competent  men  supplied  owners  and  garages 


LESMOK" 


using  our  Toy 
Transform- 
>•  ers.  The  mo- 

torscan  be 

-  K  connected 

Ujrr*  .  wlthanumber 

Or  mechanical  toys  oy  means  of  our  small  counter¬ 

shafts.  Prices  of  transformers  or  shafts  furnished 
on  application. 

Jj.  Senarens,  347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Vfl  I  yilCHAlNrHiX 

l/P'WJk  f  ikt, 

dCg BEAUTIFULLY  .ENGRAVED,  Platod  WATCH,  equal 
la  appaaranoo  to  Solid  Gold  Watch,  American  mado^ 
guaranteed  6  years,  and  a  beautiful 
King,  for  selling  only  20  packages  of 
beautiful  high  grade  art  post  cards 
c$flL&W  Bt  lOo  a  paokage.  Order  20  pack- 
ages,  and  when  sold,  send  us  12,  and 
w«  will  positively  send  you  the  Watch, 
fUsg  sad  CUin.  WALLS  UFO.  CO.,  DBFT.  CHICAGO. 


STEM  . 

V/IND&J 

SELgl 


A  Wonderful  anti  Stat^ 
ling  Novelty  ! 

“Pharoah’a  Serpents*9 
are  produced  from  a  ema$ 
egg,  no  larger  than  a  pc$v 


&2-K1  Place  one  of  them  on  » 
f.T plate,  touch  fire  to  It  wits 
common  match,  and  &e)> 
yW  stonily  a  large  serpent.  $ 
SWA  yard  or  more  in  iengv$L 
pi  slowly  uncoils  itself  ?row| 
iij  the  burning  egg.  Eo<b 
.WV  serpent  assumes  a  dlfiferesl 
i  position.  One  will  appajj 
' to  be  gliding  over  ita 
ground,  with  head  ert&L 
‘.jgfc  cm  though  spying  dangef^ 


K-OCT”  CARD  TRICK.— Five  cards 

a  front  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
*  alike.  You  place  some  of  them  in  a 
hief  and  ask  any  person  to  hold  them 
orners  in  full  view  of  the  audience, 
take  the  remaining  cards  and  request 
name  any  card  shown.  This  done, 
at  the  name  of  the  card  and  state 
wili  cause  it  to  invisibly  leave  your 
pass  into  the  handkerchief,  where  It 
’t u  fi  d  atm  on  £>  the  other  cards.  At  the 
■"  you  show  that  the  chosen  card 
ig'hed  leaving  absolutely  only  two 
be  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by  any 
,  a  in  u  is  found  the  Identical  card, 
nded  very  highly.  Price,  10c. 

HOVJLLXY  CO„  29  w.  2«th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  jret  my 
larjre  FREE  book  and  special  rate  Largest 
•nd  best  schoolln  the  world  curing  by  natural 
method.  Write  today,  Lee  Wells  Mlharil,  Pres., 
Korih-WtJlern  Scitool  Inc.  g',8  First  St.,  Milwaukee, Wl*. 


another  will  coil  itself' 
aa  if  preparing  for  the 
tal  spring  upon  its  vict; 


whilo  another  will  gtretdi 
•  ‘  ^  lazily,  apparently  «f> 

♦oying  ite  usual  noonday  nap. 

'  Immediately  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  the  Dtp- 
pont  hArdena,  tvnd  may  aftorv.ard  be  kept  &au% 
amusing  curiosity. 

They  lire  put  up  in  wooden  boxes,  twelve  eggs  sft 
A  box.  Price  8  centa,  3  boxes  for  20  ceuta:  £ 
Ouzo*  boxes  G0»  cents,  boat  by  mail,  postpa!<L 

WOLFF  NOYFLXY  CO.,  29  W.  20tU  6t..  If,  ft, 


YENtmcDaois: 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  It  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  .  A.  SMITH,  Room  16S2 — 823 

Bigelow  gt„  Peoria,  HU 


The  Magic  Nail. — A 

common  nail  is  given 
for  examination,  and 
then  instantly  shown 
pierced  through  the 
finger;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out,  the  finger 
is  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  uninjured,  and 
the  nail  is  again 
given  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Nicely  finished. 

Price,  10c 


CHAS.  UNGER,  316  UNION  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  M.  J. 


THE  JUMPING  FROG. — This  little  novelty 
creates  a  world  of  laughter.  Its  chief  at¬ 
tractiveness  is  that  it  takes  a  few  seconds 
before  leaping  high  in  the  air  so  that  when 
■et,  very  innocently  along  side  of  an  un¬ 
suspecting  person,  he  is  suddenly  startled  by 
the  wonderful  activity  of  this  frog. 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  lcc.  each. 


FRANK  ROBINSON,  311  W.  4itli  St.,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER.- 
The  greatest  fun-maker  of  them  all.  A  small 
amount  of  this  powder,  when  blown  in  a 
room,  will  cause  everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it  comes  from.  It  is 
rery  light,  will  float  in  the  air  for  some  time, 
and  penetrate  every  nook  and  corner  of  a 
room.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  Cachoo  is 
put  up  in  bottles,  and  one  bottle  contains 
•nough  to  be  used  from  10  to  15  times. 

Price  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25e. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Luck  Piszzle 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  take  off  the  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  in  a  moment 
when  the  secret  is>  known. 

Price  by  mail,  1©  cents  each 

Frank  Robinson, 

311  West  <2-4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  SQl'IRT  BADGE— Great  Fun  for 

the  Million. — Wear  it  in  your  buttonhole  and 
then  press  the  bulb  and  watch  the  other  fel¬ 
low  run.  Price,  14c. 


Chas.  Unger,  316  Union  St.,  Jersey  City.,  N.  J. 


WAIL  PUZZLE.— Made  of  two  metal  nails 
linked  together.  Keep  folks  guessing;  easy 
to  take  them  apart  when  you  know  how. 
Directions  with  every  one.  Price,  Or.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


>DO 


Great 


Nail 

Piszzle 


link  the  link  puzzle. 


The  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the 
day.  Pro¬ 
nounced  by 
all.  the  most 
baffling  and 
scientificnov- 


elty  out.  Thousands  have  worked  at  it  for 
hours  without  mastering  it,  still  it  can  be 
done  in  two  seconds  by  giving  the  links  the 
iroper  twist,  but  unless  you  know  how,  the 
arder  you  twist  them  the  tighter  they  grow. 

Price,  G  cents:  3  for  15  cents;  one  dozen, 
BO  cents,  bv  mail,  postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COmC  MOTTO  PEN¬ 
DANT  BUTTON.  —  50- 
line  celluloid  button,  in 
assorted  colors  with 
colored  ribbon  stream¬ 
ers;  to  the  end  is  at¬ 
tached  a  metal  or  china 
novelty  appropriate  to 
the  reading  of  the  but¬ 
ton.  We  always  add 
new  motto  buttons  with 
novelties  attached,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  song 
or  fad  is  out.  We  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  latest: 
“I  Love  My  Wife,  But 
O  You  Kid,”  ‘‘I  Am 
Looking  for  the  Merry 
Widow,”  “I’m  Afraid 
to  go  Homo  in  ^  tho 
Dark,”  etc. 

Price.  7c.,  postpaid. 

FRANK  ROBINSON. 

311  W.  44th  St.;  N.  Y. 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

— New  and  amusing 
joker.  The  victim  is 
told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as 
to  exclude  all  light 
from  the  back,  and 
then  to  revolve  the 
tube  until  pictures  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  center.  In 
trying  to  locate  the 
pictures  he  will  receive 
the  finest  black-eye 
you  ever  saw.  We  fur¬ 
nish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation 
with  each  tube,  so  the 
joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not 
in  the  trick  will  be 
caught  every  time.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless. 
Price  by  mail, 15c.  each, 
2  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W\  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Luck  Banks 

.P rice  10  Cents 

Ornamental  as  well  ns  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  holds  just  One  Dollar. 
W  hen  filled  it  opens  itselt 
Remains  locked  until  refilled. 
Can  be  used  as  a  watchcharm. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis’ 
fled. 

TL.  SEXATtEXS 
347  WIXTIIROP  ST., 
BJSOOKLYX,  N.  T. 


IMITATION  CCT  FINGER  —  A  cardboard 

finger,  caretully  bandaged  with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are  blood  stained.  When  you 
slip  it  on  your  finger  and  show  it  to  your 
friends,  just  give  a  groan  or  two.  nurse  it  up, 
and  pull  a  look  of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing 
hut  sympathy  until  you  give  them  the  laugh. 
Then  duck!  Price  10c.,  postpaid. 

W  OLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W  .  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  Is  a  wicked 

pig  that  died  at  tu 
early  age,  and  here 
be  fa  m  hie  coffin 
ready  for  burial. 
There  will  be  a 
great  many  mourn- 
era  at  hia  funeral, 
for  this  coffin,  pret¬ 
ty  as  it  looks,  is 
very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  get3  it  open  will  feel 
nal  grief.  The  coffin  is  made  of  metaL  perfectly 
shaped  and  beautifully  lacquered.  The  trick  is  to 
open  it  to  see  the  pig.  The  man  that  tries  it  gets 
his  fingers  and  feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  come1  out 
to  grunt  at  his  victims.  The  tubular  end  of  the 
coffin,  which  every  one  (in  trying  to  open  pre  res 
inward,  contains  a  needle  which  stabs  the  victim  in 
his  thumb  or  finger  every  time.  This  is  the  latest 
and  a  very  “impressive”  trick.  It  can  |  opened 
easily  by  anyone  in  the  secret,  and  as  a  n<^at  catch- 
joke  to  save  yourself  from,  a  bore  is  unsurpassed. 

Price*10  cents,  3  fee  25  cents,  postpaid;  1 
dozen  by  express  75  cer  t«. 

Chas.  Unger,  316  Union  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


THE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS 

A  full  blooded  pair  of  fighting  game  cocks  for  tet 
cents.  These  liliputian  fighters  have  real  feathers 
yellow  legs  and  fiery  red  combs,  their  movement! 


when  fightin;  are  perfectly  natural  and  life-like, 
and  the  secret  of  their  movements  is  known  only  to 
the  operator  who  can  cause  them  to  battle  with  each 
other  as  often  and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent 
of  their  fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments 

Price  for  the  pair  in  a  strong  box,  10  cents,  3 
tjairs  for  25  cents,  by  mail  postDaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y 


SmRATTOB 

COMPASS  CHARM, 


A  beautiful  charm,  to  be  worn  on  the 
watch  chain.  It  consists  of  a  true  aud  per¬ 
fect  compass,  to  which  is  attached,  by  a 
pivot,  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  When 
not  in  use  the  magnifying  glass  fits  closely 
inside  the  compass  and  is  not  seen.  The 
compass  is  protected  by  a  glass  crystal,  and 
is  handsomely  sliver-nickel  plated"  and  bur¬ 
nished,  presenting  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Here  yon  have  a  reliable  compass,  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  and  a  handsome 
charm,  all  in  one.  It  is  a  Parisian  novelty, 
entirely  new.  * 

Price,  23  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  ROBINSON,  311  W\  44th  St.,  N.  Y 


MAGIC  ROSE  AMD  CARD. 

An  excellent  trick.  Toe 
show  an  ordinary  playitu] 
curd,  holding  it  at  arm's 
length,  with  your  sleeves 
turned  back  to  show  that 
you  have  nothing  hidden  in 
your  sleeves  ;  allow  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  watch  the  card  for  a 
moment,  when  you  quietly 
pass  it  into  the  other  hand, 
without  moving  your  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  the  card 
disappears  entirely,  and  in 
your  hand  is  a  beautiful 
full-blown  rose.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment's  pause  you  return  the 
rose  to  the  other  hand  and 
once  more  the  card  is  seen.  You  can  perform 
the  trick,  if  desired,  without  removing  tho 
card  from  the  hand,  simply  by  dropping  a 
handkerchief  over  your  hand  for  an  instant. 
This  excellent  trick  can  bo  performed  any 
number  of  times  without  fear  ot"  detection. 
Full  printed  instructions  with  each  trick. 

Price,  20  cents ;  3  for  50  cents,  sent  t»j 
mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  Z9  W  .  2«th  St..  N.  X 


* 


t 


No.  1.  N  A  POL  ICON'S  ORACULUM  AND 
DKKAM  HOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
danoes. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 

- — Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instructions 
for  the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 

defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
shsuld  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HQW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every"  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. -A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy, 
ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— 
One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little 
books  ever  given  to  the  'world.  Everybody 
wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both 
male  and  female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and 
almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  reci¬ 
tations,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  nOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  bow  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving, 
all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  WRITE  -  ° 

GENTLEMEN.— Containing  full  <5 If ©CSWRII.  W 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects.  — ' 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinflS  Of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Maodonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUTLD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  hook,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect. 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Trl*h  dialect 
pkwes.  together  with  manv  standard  reading*. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Every - 
op*-  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life 
will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery.’ 
wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  this  little  hook.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 


No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
— Every  boy  should  know  h«w  inventions  origi¬ 
nated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism, 
optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oystdrs;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of 
recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— 

Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose 
and  poetry. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  "  good  society  and  the 
easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  bans,  the 
theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  FLAY  GAMES. — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  domiiioes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— 
Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the 
day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty 
sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY, 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,,  fats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  Is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
—Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  trifcks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM.— A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses  suitable 
for  any  time  and  occasion;  embracing  Lines  of  Love, 
Affection,  Sentiment,  Humor.  Respect,  and  Condo¬ 
lence;  also  Verses  Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Wed 
dings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 

No.  4B.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE 
ELECTRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  together 
with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Contain¬ 
ing  over  fifty  illustrations. 


lug  a  model  locomotive;  together  with  a  full  <Ur 
tion  of  everything  an  engineer  should  *  * 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PlfOTOfl 
PHER. — Containing  useful  information  r<g» 
mg  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It;  also  Jf 
to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Aft 
and  oilier  Transparencies.  Handsomely  ^ 

t rated.  _  _ 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  P 
MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  m 
admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examinatio 
Duties,  Staff  of  officers,  Post  Guard,  Po: 
Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  ail  a  1: 
should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senaren 
No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVA 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  toga 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acadern 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  d 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  hist 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MA¬ 
CHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dyna¬ 
mos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by 
electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 

original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  ia 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a  large 


collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of  • 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  1 


No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 

CANOES.— A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  4».  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BTBDS  AND  ANI¬ 
MALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 
— Containing  explanations  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card 
tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  Cards,  and 
not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involv¬ 
ing  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving  the 
rules  and  full  directions  for  plaving  Euchre, 
Crihhage.  Casino.  Forty-Five.  R  ounce.  Pedro 
Sancho.  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch.  All  Four*, 
and  manv  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRTTE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  hook,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and 
anybody  vou  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing.  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets' 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages 
etc.  Fnllv  explained  by  twenty-eight  illus¬ 
trations. 

^  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 

COINS. — Containing  valuable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamp* 
and  coins.  TTnndsnmelv  illustrated. 

No.  5fl.  HOW  TO  BECOAIE  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER.— Containing  full  instructions  how  to  be¬ 
come  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions  forbuUd- 
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practical  joker  of  the  day.  _ _ 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing 
over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and 
conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  complete 
book.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. 
— Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive 
and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  to¬ 
gether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. 
— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the-' 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  j 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  instructions  for  I 
performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully* 
illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WTTH  NUAl 
BEKS.— Showing  many  curious  t-ricks  with 
figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR 
RECTLYr. — Containing  full  instructions  for 
writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  -with 
specimen  letters.  • 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOAIE  A  CONJURER. 

- — Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice.  Cups 
and  Balls,.  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty-six 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  .  *  , 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  .events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY’  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— 

Containing  a  complete  description  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Magic  and  Pleight-of-Hand,  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  . 
Anderson. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOAIE  AN  ACTOR  — 

Containing  complete  instructions  how  to  make 
up  for  various  characters  on  thef  stage;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Alanage^,  * 
Prompter.  Scenic  Artist  and  Propertv  Alan. 

No.  80.  GFS  WILLIAAIS'  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing,  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  AIESAIERIZE. — Containing 

the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmerism; 
animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing. 

Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Knch,  A.C.S.,  author  of  “How 
to  Hvpnotize."  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALAITSTRY. — C<r 

tabling  the  most  approved  methods  of  ret* 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  humps  on  the  head.  By  Leo 
Hugo  Kerb.  A.C.P.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOAA’  TO  HYTNOTIZE. — Containing 
valuable  and  instructive  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  which  are 
employed  bv  the  leading  hvpnotists  of  the 
world.  Bv  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No.  St.  HOW  TO  BECOME  VN  ATTHOR 
1 — Containing  information  recanting  ehotcn 
suhiects.  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript. 
containing  valuable  information  as  to  the 
neatness  legibility  and  general  composition  •>' 
manuscript. 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

Young;  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Dip:  or,  Arietta  Raffling  the 
Smelter  Fiends. 

Young  Wild  West  aDd  “Tarantula  Tom’’ ;  or,  The  Worst  “Bad 

Man”  In  Arizona. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Silent  Six ;  or,  Arietta's  Round-Up  in 
a  Cave. 

Young  Wild  West  and  ‘‘Broken  Bow”  ;  or.  The  Siege  of  the 
Settlers. 

Young  Wild  West  Gathering  Gold  :  or.  Arietta's  Wonderful  Find 

Young  Wild  West  Showing  His  Skill  ;  or.  The  Shoot-Up  at  “Show 
Down.” 

Young  Wild  West  Among  the  Apaches  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Death 
Pit. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Government  Detective  ;  or,  Tracking  a 

^  Tricky  Thief. 

Young  Wild  West  Caught  on  the  Cliffs ;  or.  Arietta's  Desperate 
Climb. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranchman’s  Boy ;  or.  The  Sheep 
Herder's  Revenge. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Rival  Outfits  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Fight  on  the 
Cattle  Range 

Young  Wild  W’est  W’lth  the  Cavalry  ;  or,  The  Fight  at  Bear  Pass. 

Young  W’ild  West  Finding  a  Fortune  :  or,  Arietta  and  the  Flooded 
Claim. 

Young  W’ild  W’est  and  the  Mexican  Raiders  :  or,  Exposing  a  Cat¬ 
tle  King. 

Young  W’ild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Fiends;  or,  Arietta  and 
the  Avengers. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Tenderfoot's  Legacy  ;  or,  Baffling  the 
Claim  Jumpers. 

Young  W’ild  W’est  Helping  the  Sheriff  :  or,  Arietta  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Thieves. 
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Young  W’lld  West  and  me  Phantom  Canoe;  or.  Solving 

]V1  ystory. 

Young  Wild  W’est’s  Square  Deal  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Daughter. 

Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  "Ghost  Dance;”  or,  The 
the  Gallant  6th. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or.  Arietta  and  t 
of  the  Cliffs. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  “Gold  Dust  Bill  ;  or,  The  Mi 
Yellow  Streak.  -'M 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Death  Brand;  or,  Arietta’s  Great 
Young  Wild  West’s  Pawnee  Pursuit;  or.  The  W’hite  Floi 
tlic  I^0(3skins 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap ;  or,  Arictt 
the  Robbers’  Den.  ^  .  *  _  .1 

Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Lariat:  or.  Roping  the  Rustlers 
Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  a  Dozen;  or,  Arietta'S 

Chance.  _  .  ....  . ..  . 

Young  W’ild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure;  or,  Outwitting  the 

Young  W’ild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch;  or.  Arietta  and  the  CowL- 
Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot;  or.  Cornered  in  a  Chasm. 
Young  Wild  West’s  Mexican  Mine;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Sieg« 
Young  Wild  West’s  Hottest  Trail;  or,  W’inning  a  Big  Reward. 
Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief ;  or.  Arietta  and  th 
W’ild  Girl.  ,  , 

Young  W’ild  West’s  Apache  Friend  ;  or.  The  Hidden  Gold  of  th 

pec0S. 

Young  Wild  W’est’s  Three  Shots  :  or.  Arietta  and  the  Rattlesnake* 
Young  W’ild  W’est  and  the  “Sky  Pilot;  ;”  or,  The  Ropers  of  Rough 
and-Ready  Ranch. _  ,  _ _ . 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
•harms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
•very  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  S.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No  4.  HOW’  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  ourious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
- — Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations.  * 

No.  7.  IIOW’  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  ».  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ _ a  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters 
for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  H<>W  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  HOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions.  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW’,  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  in  ’use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW'  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  fu¬ 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  Invention! 
originated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giv¬ 
ing  example  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics. 
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No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  moi 

instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published 
It  contains  recipes  .for.  cooking  meats,  fist 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cake 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKEF 

• — Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  th 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  gooi 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  o 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW’  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choici 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW’  TO  PLAY  GAMES  . — A  com 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  th< 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS 
—Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  oi 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  ard 

witty  sayings. 

nnr-mR  \*°W  JO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
1H»C  I  OR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use- 
fui  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  t« 
e\eiy  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec- 
V?  re,cJpe„JIc,1!  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS  POI’T  TRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and^n 
Btructiye  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
Including  hints  on  how  to  catcf^  moles 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birdW  Use 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 
No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NFW  YORK  Vvr 
MI  N’S  JOKE  BOOK.-ContainlngVg^?® 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur 
complete  without  this  wonderful  it 
No.  12.  THE  BOYS  -  OF  VI 
STUME  SPEAK ER. — Containing  a  a. 

s.’!  truant  of  Stump  speeches.  Negro.  an 

h‘s*V  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  .  Just  thethln 
fo.  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows 
No.  43.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAG1CI  v> 
Containing  the  grandes*  assortment  oY  :nu 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  Dubm 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations  etc 

RrM  V’  IIO'V  T()  "RITE  IN 
m  M.  —  A  grand  collection  of  Albv 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion'  embrn. 
lng  Lines  of  Love.  Affection  Sentiment  lit 
mot  Respect,  and  Condolence-  also 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Wading*. 
c-A*n  4g»  TjHIS  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  Ml> 
STKEL  GUIDE  AN1>  JOKE  BOOK  — Sotui 
thing  new  and  very  .nstruetive.  Ever?  be 
.bouid  Obtain  this  bock,  as  It  contains  ffj 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  mil 
•trel  troupe. 
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